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...  see  American  Can  Company  advertisements  in  five  leading 
grocery  publications  every  month.  The  ads  contain  valuable 
suggestions  for  selling  many  different  types  of  canned  foods. 
Thus,  Canco  helps  the  canning  industry  by  placing  excellent 
selling  ideas  before  this  important  group  of  food  salesmen 
— 170,000  grocers  —  month  after  month. 
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LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  hody-hlank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  hy  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  peeis,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  peurt  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

^  M  a  niii  at  f  ure  r  s  of  ^ mers,  V  rn**r  hi^eders.  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


53^ 


MONEY  -  SAVERS 

—  MONEY  -  MAKERS 

Hliskcr  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

Cutter-  -high-speed,  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

,7a^-wisc0NSiN  Corn-Silker 

-WISCONSIN  Rod  Shaker -Rinser 
-WISCONSIN  Flotation  Washer 
Grinder  (Motor-driven) 

Trimmer  (Motor-driven) 

Accessory  Equipment 

For  full  information  and  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn  Canning 
Equipment,  and  the  3S»  Method 'of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn,  write 


HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 


►  Over  and  over  again  ihe  simple  element  of 
faith  has  proven  itself.  It  is  the  motivating 
force  giving  to  men  the  power  to  carve  a 
better  future  out  of  the  present.  It  overcomes 
the  unknown — achieves  the  impossible! 

Faith  has  its  application  in  every  under¬ 
taking.  As  an  example  of  this  we  point  to 
those  men  in  the  Canning  Industry  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  developing 
of  belter  seeds,  better  crops,  better  packs. 

Then,  too,  we  might  cite  Continental's  own 


policy  of  accepting  nothing  as  final,  nothing 
as  perfect.  We  do  not  permit  an  indolent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  progress.  We  must  press  on,  we 
must  get  something  better. 

And  so,  the  men  in  Continental's  organ¬ 
ization  reflect  this  ideal.  They  possess  the 
faith  that  they  can  discover  new  ways  to  make 
Continental's  high  quality  cans  even  better. 
And  unlock  nature's  secrets  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  a  finer  pack.  This  is  the  promise  of 
a  better  future  which  Continental  extends  to 
all  its  customers.  You  should  be  interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COpANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO,.  HAVANA 
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The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

The  almanac — The  1938  Almanac  was  sent  you 
along  with  last  week’s  issue,  and  if  you  received 
the  one,  you  received  the  other,  and  if  the  package 
was  not  received  it  would  have  been  returned  to  us. 
Striving  to  get  the  last  possible  statistic,  and  the  utmost 
in  the  data  which  you  need,  we  were  forced  to  be  a 
little  late  with  this  year’s  issue.  It  is  a  bigger,  and 
better,  and  more  useful  Almanac  than  ever,  we  believe, 
and  as  Ben  Bernie  would  say  “we  hope  you  like  it.” 

THE  R.-P.  LAW  UPHELD— The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  New  York,  has  held  the  brokerage  clause 
in  the  Robinson-Patman  law  valid,  in  the  case  of  the 
Biddle  Purchasing  Co.,  as  you  have  noted.  And  there 
are  those  who  claim  that  this  means  the  validation  of 
the  entire  law,  and  that  discussion  may  now  cease.  Of 
course,  the  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  they  seem  able  to  carry  every  case  of  any  kind  of 
importance,  or  no  importance,  now-a-days  (for  that 
was  not  always  the  case,  and  should  not  be  today),  but 
another  decision  of  that  same  Supreme  Court  recently 
enacted,  restoring  State  equity  jurisdiction,  may  ex¬ 
clude  further  consideration,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
brush  out  all  the  mass  of  such  trifling  cases,  and  relieve 
the  Court.  And  we  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  this  case 
as  trifling,  for  it  is  very  important,  as  all  know;  but 
the  calander  of  the  Court  is  cluttered  up  with  cases, 
previously  tried  and  adjudicated,  and  we  have  often 
wondered  why  the  Justices  allow  most  of  them  to 
come  before  the  Court.  Every  possible  evidence  was 
presented  in  this  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
a  further  hearing  merely  prolongs  and  drags  out  final 
decision. 

MORE  LAWS — There  seems  some  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  the  belief  that  the  Congress  may  pass  the  new 
Pure  Food  Law  at  this  session — and  it  will  be  most 
unfortunate  for  the  entire  industry,  and  for  every 
member  in  it,  if  it  is  allowed  to  pass  without  that 
Name-On-The-Label  clause.  Most  of  you  do  not  believe 
that  now,  but  you  will  live  to  learn  the  truth  of  this 
claim.  What  makes  the  great  canners  great? 
(A)  Their  names  on  the  labels.  What  wrecks  the 
canned  foods  market,  and  keeps  the  small  canner 
small?  (A)  The  fictitious  or  no  names  on  the  labels, 
and  the  absence  of  compulsion  to  “father”  the  poor 
goods.  If  it  passes  now  it  may  be  years  before  another 
opportunity  to  help  the  whole  marketing  of  canned 
foods  will  again  occur. 

For  awhile  it  looked  as  if  the  Wage  and  Hour  bill 
were  dead  for  this  session  at  least,  but  as  we  write 
there  is  renewed  life  in  it,  and  it  may  be  enacted. 
Again,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  may  save  industry 


from  the  worst  danger  in  it,  the  dominance  of  the 
Labor  clique.  The  NLRB  has  been  shorn  of  some  of 
its  power,  and  more  is  in  the  offing,  it  is  thought  by 
those  who  should  know.  Neither  industry  nor  labor 
has  the  right  to  “hog”  the  works,  and  the  Court  is 
showing  signs  of  this  recognition. 

CONTROL  OF  COMPETITION— At  the  recent  Tri- 
State  Convention,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton, 
Va.,  made  an  address  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
has  received.  For  our  own  part,  and  we  believe  it 
can  also  be  said  of  the  entire  assembly,  he  was  the 
last  on  a  long  program,  filled  with  a  veritable  deluge 
of  words — from  ex-Governor  Hoffman,  Gordon  Corbal- 
ley  and  other  speakers — all  of  which  was  interesting 
and  important,  but  the  brain  cells  found  themselves 
over-filled  by  the  time  Mr.  Taylor  rose  to  speak.  That 
this  was  most  unfortunate,  and  that  we  all  owe  him 
sincere  apologies,  we  leave  to  you  to  judge  when  you 
read  this  latter  part  of  his  address.  Space  prevents 
the  reproduction  of  his  entire  address,  but  read  this, 
and  ponder  it — “get  it”,  and  you  will  agree  with  us,  we 
know.  Here  it  is : 

“In  this  connection,  I  might  say  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  supply  and  demand  as  the  existence  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods  and  the  ability  or  the  willingness  to  use 
varying  quantities  of  these  goods  at  different  price  levels. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  these  in  terms  of  total  quantities, 
such  as  the  demand  for  peas,  say,  being  twenty  million  cases, 
and  the  supply  being  twenty-five  million  cases.  We  are  apt 
to  disregard  the  number  and  relative  strength  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  which  hold  the  supply,  and  the  business  units 
which  will  purchase  for  the  demand.  But  these  are  really 
just  as  important  as  the  physical  quantities  involved.  We 
recognize  this  when  the  units  which  hold  the  supply  are 
relatively  so  few  and  so  powerful  that  they  constitute  a 
virtual  monopoly.  We  realize  that  such  a  monopoly  is  able 
to  destroy  free  competition  and  to  exact  a  tribute  from  all 
its  customers,  and  we  believe  that  this  power  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

But  when  the  business  units  which  purchase  for  the 
demand  become  relatively  so  few  and  so  powerful,  compared 
to  the  business  units  which  hold  the  supply,  we  have  an¬ 
other  virtual  monopoly  which  is  equally  able  to  destroy  free 
competition  and  to  exact  a  tribute  from  the  producers  which 
supply  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  canning  industry,  to 
take  a  specific  example,  is  not  so  much  injured  by  the  di¬ 
version  of  brokerage  to  the  seller,  as  it  is  by  the  power  of 
a  single  distributor  to  focus  the  offerings  of  the  entire 
country  through  a  single  office,  and  to  reflect  the  conces¬ 
sions  in  price  it  is  thus  able  to  obtain  through  a  nationwide 
network  of  retail  outlets.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  power  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

This  situation  will,  of  course,  cure  itself  in  the  long  run, 
as  situations  usually  do.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  ab¬ 
normal  competition,  the  weaker,  less  efficient  producers 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  stronger,  more  efficient  producers 
will  grow  and  combine,  until  they  too  become  giants,  able 
to  meet  as  equals  the  giant  distributors  to  whom  they  sell. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  in  the  public  interest,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  necessary  to  efficient  production  and  distribution. 
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It  can  be  prevented  by  compelling  a  decentralization  of 
purchasing. 

But  so  far  I  have  said  very  little  about  control  of  com¬ 
petition  within  the  canning  industry.  What  kind  of  control 
do  we  need  to  make  ours  a  healthier  industry?  I  think 
we  want  to  take  several  things  into  consideration. 

First,  we  want  to  realize  that  we  are  entitled  to  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  man  who  is  able  to  do  a  better  job  than 
we  are.  The  public  interest  demands  that  efficiency  be 
rewarded. 

Second,  we  want  to  realize  that  in  supplying  a  service 
to  the  public  we  have  associated  with  us  the  distributors, 
whose  function  is  equally  as  vital  as  our  own,  and  that  no 
solution  of  our  problems  can  be  satisfactory  which  does 
not  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  distributors  as  well  as 
of  the  public  and  ourselves.  We  cannot  with  justice  com¬ 
plain  of  the  attacks  of  the  distributor  on  our  price  struc¬ 
ture,  when  our  own  sins  have  undermined  that  structure 
and  left  it  ready  to  topple  at  the  slightest  push.  The 
distributor  cannot  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  he  buys  and 
stay  in  business,  but  there  are  times  when  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  apparently  does  not  believe  this. 

Third,  we  want  to  realize  two  things  which  must  be 
considered  together.  The  first  of  these  is  that  our  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  planned  on  a  twelve  month  basis,  if  not 
longer,  and  that  no  individual  canner  has  any  right  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  which  he  is  unable  to  merchandise  over  this 
period,  if  it  should  become  necessary  so  to  merchandise 
them.  This  means  that  a  canner  must  have  either  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  and  the  storage  space  to  hold  his  pack,  or 
established  sales  outlets  of  such  character  and  standing  as 
to  be  reasonably  assured  of  his  ability  to  sell,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two. 

The  second  thing  is  that  in  the  past,  at  any  rate,  the 
output  of  our  industry  has  fiuctuated  in  a  highly  remark¬ 
able  manner.  A  part  of  this  fiuctuation  is  man  made.  It 
is  the  acreage.  During  the  four  years  period,  1933  to  1936, 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  the  acreage  of  sweet  corn  has 
shown  a  variation  of  73  per  cent  from  low  to  high;  peas 
have  shown  a  variation  of  64  per  cent  in  acreage,  and 
tomatoes  a  variation  of  39  per  cent. 

A  part  of  the  fluctuation  is  the  result  of  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  state  of  Maryland  for  the  same  period, 
the  yield  of  sweet  corn  per  acre  has  shown  a  variation  of 
53  per  cent  from  low  to  high;  the  yield  per  acre  of  peas 
has  shown  a  variation  of  88  per  cent,  and  tomatoes  a 
variation  of  86  per  cent. 

When  you  combine  two  variables  you  would  naturally 
expect  the  result  to  be  even  more  variable,  and  so  it  is. 
In  the  state  of  Maryland  for  this  same  period  the  total 
production  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  has  shown  a  variation 
of  121  per  cent  from  low  to  high;  the  production  of  peas 
has  shown  a  variation  of  140  per  cent  and  the  production 
of  tomatoes  121  per  cent. 

Now,  supposing  such  a  variation  to  be  necessary,  what 
would  you  deduce  with  reference  to  the  industry?  Would 
you  not  say  that  the  product  of  the  industry  being  food, 
the  demand  must  be  relatively  stable,  and,  beyond  certain 
rather  narrow  limits,  incapable  of  any  considerable  ex¬ 
pansion  even  at  extreme  price  concessions.  Statistics  show 
that  for  the  period  under  consideration  for  the  United 
States,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  corn  varied 
only  73  per  cent,  that  of  canned  peas  69  per  cent,  and  of 
tomatoes  47  per  cent.  The  average  variation  in  per  capita 
consumption  for  these  three  items  was  less  than  half  the 
average  variation  in  production.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  fat  years  had  to 
be  carried  over  to  the  lean  years. 

This  being  the  case,  would  you  not  suppose  that  no 
canner  would  dare  to  plan  for  his  pack  unles  he  was  amply 
provided  with  storage  space  and  had  ample  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  underwrite  the  carrying  of  such  an  unavoidable 
surplus,  if  it  should  occur.  But  is  that  so?  You  know 
it  is  not. 

Well,  why  isn’t  it  so?  I  think  the  reason  is  that  in  a 
hazardous,  fluctuating  industry,  with  its  highly  variable 


supplies  and  prices,  there  is  always  a  chance,  when  you  hit 
it  right,  of  making  a  killing,  just  as  in  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes  there  is  always  a  chance  of  drawing  a  winner.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  more  chance  of  losing  your  shirt, 
but  somehow  the  gambler  never  thinks  of  that,  and  of 
course  there  is  more  chance  of  winning  and  less  chance  of 
losing  in  the  canning  industry  than  in  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes. 

But  is  it  a  healthy  thing  to  take  too  long  chances?  Is  it 
fair  to  the  man  who  is  trying  to  do  a  good,  honest  job  to 
allow  the  gambler  to  come  along  and  upset  the  apple  cart, 
to  produce  goods  for  whose  sale  he  can  put  up  but  one 
argument:  “What  will  you  give  me?’’  And  if  it  isn’t 
healthy  and  it  isn’t  fair,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  is  to  deny  to  the  gambler 
the  right  to  sell  at  less  than  his  own  cost  of  production; 
to  put  on  him  the  burden  of  keeping  adequate  cost  records 
to  establish  what  his  cost  of  production  is,  and  to  allow  his 
competitors,  when  injured  by  such  below  cost  selling,  to 
have  the  right  to  enjoin  sale  and  to  sue  for  damages. 

I  would  also  deny  to  the  creditors  of  such  a  gambler,  his 
heirs,  assigns  or  successors,  the  right  to  sell  such  of  his 
goods  as  might  pass  into  their  possession  at  less  than  the 
gambler’s  cost  of  production. 

I  would  make  the  following  exceptions,  which  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  are  necessary,  and  which  do  not  weaken  the  remedy. 

I  would  allow  the  gambler  to  meet  competition  at  less  than 
his  cost  of  production,  but  I  would  place  on  him  the  burden 
of  establishing  the  fact  of  such  competition  by  legal  evi¬ 
dence.  I  would  allow  him  to  sell  substandards  and  dam¬ 
aged  goods  at  less  than  his  costs  of  production,  provided 
they  were  so  designated  wherever  referred  to.  I  would 
allow  him  to  sell  to  charitable  institutions  at  less  than 
his  cost  of  production. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  prohibition?  In 
the  first  place,  the  public’s  interest  would  be  protected, 
because  in  no  way  would  free,  legitimate  competition  be 
hindered  or  restrained,  and  the  effect  of  free  competition 
is  to  fix  a  fair  price.  If,  at  any  time,  new  inventions  or 
new  processes  reduced  costs  and  made  possible  a  lower 
price  level,  there  is  nothing  in  the  prohibition  to  prevent 
this  taking  place. 

In  the  second  place,  no  legitimate  producer  could  be  in¬ 
jured,  provided  he  held  his  pack  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
his  ability  to  finance  and  to  sell.  If  through  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  his  cost  for  any  year  was  high,  his 
more  fortunate  competitor’s  lower  cost  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  sell  below  his  own  cost  if  this  became 
necessary.  It  would  simply  put  a  bottom  to  the  market  at 
the  cost  of  the  lowest  producer,  and  would  withhold  effec¬ 
tively  from  the  market  those  supplies  which  usually  break 
it.  Unlike  a  proposal  to  put  distress  stocks  in  a  pool, 
this  places  no  burden  on  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
penalizes  only  the  parties  responsible  for  the  distressed 
stocks. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  compel  the  keeping  of  ac¬ 
curate  cost  records  by  all  packers,  and  this  in  itself  would 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  helping  maintain  a  stable  market. 

In  the  fourth  place,  due  to  the  provision  allowing  an 
injured  competitor  to  sue  for  damages  and  to  enjoin  sales, 
the  act  should  be  self-policing.  The  innocent  weak  should 
be  protected  against  the  unscrupulous  strong  by  a  provision 
putting  all  the  costs  of  such  action  on  the  loser. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  irresponsible  extension  of  credit  to 
the  weaker  members  of  the  industry,  which  has  been  a 
source  of  much  harm  to  the  industry,  should  be  consider¬ 
ably  abated  by  the  provision  which  would  prohibit  the 
creditors  of  a  packer  from  selling  his  pack  at  less  than 
the  packer’s  cost  of  production  or  market,  whichever  was 
lower.  In  the  past  it  has  been  possible  for  these  creditors 
to  get  out  with  a  whole  skin  at  the  expense  of  the  industry. 

I  know  that  there  are  weak  places  in  this  proposal,  but 
if  I  have  been  able  to  bring  you  to  think  without  personal 
bias  of  the  good  of  our  industry,  and  to  realize  that,  as 
Ben  Franklin  said,  if  we  don’t  hang  together  we  are  apt 
to  hang  separately,  I  shall  be  greatly  satisfied.  I  thank 
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Increasing  The  Soil  Organic  Matter 
Content  For  Canning  Crops 

by  M.  V.  BAILEY 

American  Cyanamid  Company 


The  question  of  organic  matter  is  so  important  in 
Maryland  soils  that  time  will  be  well  spent  in  dis¬ 
cussing  it  even  if  we  merely  review  some  long- 
established  facts. 

Humus,  which  is  the  product  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  any  sort  of  organic  material,  serves  many  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  purposes  in  the  soil.  With  no 
thought  of  attempting  to  list  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  following : 
Humus  gives  soil  that  sponge-like  property 
which  enables  it  to  absorb  great  quantities  of 
water  during  periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  without 
surface  erosion,  and  retain  this  moisture  for  use 
in  future  periods  of  drought. 

Humus  is  the  greatest  soil  conditioner  we  have. 

It  makes  heavy  soils  more  easily  worked  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  gives  sandy  soils  more 
body. 

Humus  serves  as  a  store-house  for  plant  foods, 
especially  nitrogen,  and  delivers  it  evenly  to  the 
growing  crops  as  needed  throughout  the  growing 
season  much  better  than  can  any  chemical  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer. 

Humus  is  the  best  known  culture  medium  for 
countless  soil  organisms  which  are  so  beneficial  in 
the  soil  in  making  plant  nutrients  available. 

Humus  makes  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  the  soil  much  more  readily  available.  This 
effect  on  these  minerals  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  formed  during  the 
rotting  process  and  to  the  retardation  of  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  into  an  unavailable 
form. 

Humus  keeps  more  of  the  minor  elements,  such 
as  magnesium  manganese  and  calcium,  in  solution 
so  that  a  deficiency  of  these  materials  is  very  slow 
to  develop. 

Humus  acts  as  a  partial  substitute  for  lime  by 
preventing  the  development  of  the  toxic  forms  of 
aluminum  and  iron,  which  are  the  really  harmful 
ingredients  of  an  acid  soil.  In  short,  a  soil  with¬ 
out  humus  is  unfit  for  agricultural  use. 
Unfortunately,  the  humus  in  the  soil  is  not  in- 
destructable.  It  burns  out  rapidly  under  cultivation 
and  the  supply  is  soon  exhausted  unless  provision  is 
made  for  regular  and  frequent  replenishment. 

Barnyard  manure  has  for  centuries  been  a  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  source  of  humus  but  with  our  decreasing  live¬ 
stock  population,  as  compared  to  the  crop  acres,  the 
supply  of  this  valuable  product  is  entirely  inadequate. 


The  problem  of  finding  an  economical  source  of 
organic  matter  is  a  very  real  one  and  just  what  a 
farmer  can  do  about  it,  while  his  land  is  in  cash-crop 
production,  should  have  more  serious  thought. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  consider  this  problem  as 
a  straight,  out  and  out,  manufacturing,  or  production, 
proposition,  just  the  same  as  the  packing  business. 
Possibly  the  only  difference  is  that  in  your  packing 
you  have  to  not  only  supply  the  raw  materials  and 
packages,  but  you  also  have  to  do  the  processing.  With 
organic  matter,  you  have  only  the  job  of  supplying  the 
raw  materials,  for  nature  does  the  processing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nature  will  even  produce  most 
of  your  raw  materials  for  making  humus  if  you  will 
give  her  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  time. 

Roughly  speaking,  only  three  raw  materials  are 
needed  for  the  production  of  humus  in  your  soil. 

1.  Carbonaceous  material. 

2.  Enough  nitrogen  to  balance  the  carbon  in  the 
above  material. 

3.  Water.  Water  of  course,  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  carbonaceous  material,  as  well  as  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  humus,  but  with  careful  management 
of  land  and  crops  the  normal  rainfall  is  sufficient. 

Carbonaceous  material  is  the  woody,  fibrous  part  of 
all  plant  growth.  It  is  manufactured  by  nature  from 
sunlight,  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  and  the  water  and 
minerals  in  the  soil. 

The  nitrogen  required  may  be  either  purchased  in 
commercial  form,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  the  air  by 
that  group  of  plants  known  as  legumes.  The  legumes 
also  produce  carbonaceous  material  and  because  of 
performing  this  double  duty,  they  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  crops  for  supplying  the  raw  materials 
for  making  humus  in  the  soil.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  this  good  reputation  for  legumes 
was  largely  made  in  years  past  when  commercial 
nitrogen  was  so  expensive  as  to  make  its  widespread 
and  generous  use  prohibitive.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
nitrogen,  the  advisability  of  depending  solely  on 
legumes  for  both  the  nitrogen  and  the  carbonaceous 
material  becomes  more  and  more  debatable. 

It  is  more  or  less  a  general  rule  that  the  more 
nitrogen  a  legume  gathers  from  the  air,  and  the  more 
total  growth  of  dry  weight  it  makes,  the  longer  grow¬ 
ing  season  it  requires.  If  some  non-legume  will  grow 
a  given  acre-yield  of  dry  matter  in  late  summer  after 
a  cash  crop  is  removed,  or  in  late  fall  and  early  spring, 
it  might  be  cheaper  to  purchase  the  necessary  nitrogen 
to  balance  its  carbon  than  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  land 
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for  a  whole  season  to  a  legume  crop  which  would  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and,  at  the  same  time,  produce 
only  approximately  the  same  amount  of  dry  matter  as 
the  non-legume. 

Also  the  soil  requirements  (reaction  and  fertility) 
of  the  legumes  are  more  exacting  than  the  non-legumes. 

The  chief  problem  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  the  raw  materials  needed  for  making  humus  is  that 
of  getting  the  carbonaceous  material.  It,  of  course, 
can  be  purchased  in  something  like  straw  but  this  is 
not  feasible  for  any  sizeable  acreage. 

The  only  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  grow  it  right  in 
the  field  where  it  is  needed.  And  the  wise  farmer  is 
the  one  who  selects  that  cover  crop  which  will  make 
the  largest  growth  of  dry-matter  in  the  time  and  season 
available  for  growing  it,  that  is,  when  the  cash  crop  is 
off  the  field.  The  amount  of  humus  ultimately  made  in 
the  soil  is  dependent  on  the  actual  dry  weight  of  the 
organic  material  added  to  the  soil. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  and  many  experiments  are 
being  given  over  to  determining  the  best  cover  crops 
to  grow.  We  discussed  this  in  some  detail  here  last 
year  and  I  shall  not  spend  further  time  on  it  unless 
there  are  some  questions. 

I  doubt  if  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fertilization  of  cover  crops  in  order  to  increase  their 
growth.  It  seems  that  since  they  are  planted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil,  little  or  no  thought  has  been  given  to 
their  fertilization.  We  do  know  though  that  they  re¬ 
spond  readily  to  fertilization  and  also  that  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  food  given  them  is  transformed  into 
an  organic  form  and  made  available  to  the  next  cash 
crop.  When  one  thinks  of  the  cover  crop  as  being 
grown  to  supply  raw  material  for  making  humus  it 
seems  an  entirely  logical  recommendation  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  used  to  increase  its  growth. 

Any  fertilizer  treatment,  which  will  increase  the  dry- 
weight  yield  of  cover  crops,  is  strongly  recommended 
even  though  it,  for  financial  reasons,  may  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  purchased  for  the 
following  cash  crop.  Large  amounts  of  humus  can  be 
made  in  the  soil  only  with  large  amounts  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  to  make  it. 

If  the  cover  crop  follows  a  heavily  fertilized  cash 
crop,  such  as  potatoes  or  tomatoes  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  nitrogen  only  should  produce  plenty  of  extra 
growth.  In  other  cases,  a  complete  fertilizer  very  high 
in  nitrogen,  such  as  an  10-6-4  or  a  6-6-5,  is  recom¬ 
mended.  In  any  case,  heavy  nitrogen  fertilization  is 
most  apt  to  increase  the  production  of  dry  matter  of 
the  non-leguminous  crops.  Heavy  applications  of 
minerals  is  recommended  for  the  legumes. 

If  a  good  share  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  a 
cash  crop  could  be  tied  up  in  an  organic  form  in  the 
carbonaceous  material  of  the  cover  crop  which  pre¬ 
cedes  it,  a  much  more  even  crop  growth  would  result 
than  if  we  let  the  soil  humus  content  become  depleted 
and  then  try  to  carry  the  cash  crop  entirely  with  the 
so-called  readily  available  chemical  fertilizers. 

But,  assuming  that  you  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
either  grow  the  carbonaceous  material  in  the  field,  or 
you  haul  it  in  from  the  outside,  the  balance  between 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  have  some  consideration. 


If  this  is  taken  care  of,  humus  will  be  quickly  made  in 
the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  soil  organisms. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  there  must  be  an 
approximate  ratio  of  12  to  1  between  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  organic  matter  when  it  is  rotting  and  be¬ 
coming  incorporated  with  the  soil.  If  more  than  this 
ratio  of  either  one  is  present,  nature  soon  adjusts  it 
to  that  ratio  and,  eventually,  that  one  which  was  in 
excess  is  lost  by  passing  into  the  air  as  a  gas,  or  by 
leaching.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  the  loss  of  any  excess 
is  easily  prevented  by  planting  a  crop  soon  after  its 
application. 

Most  kinds  of  organic  matter  have  entirely  too  wide 
a  ratio  between  carbon  and  nitrogen;  that  is,  their 
content  of  carbon  is  much  more  than  12  times  that  of 
nitrogen.  If  the  latter  is  not  added,  some  of  the  carbon 
is  lost  into  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide.  It,  obviously, 
follows  that  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  humus 
from  a  given  amount  of  organic  matter,  a  farmer  must 
make  sure  he  adds  enough  nitrogen  to  balance  the 
carbon. 

And  possibly  still  more  important,  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  nitrogen,  as  is  the  case  with  untreated 
straw,  the  rotting  organisms  draw  on  any  available 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  thus  rob  the  growing  cash  crop. 

Materials  which  have  a  reputation  for  being  espe¬ 
cially  good — notably  barnyard  manure  or  clover — have 
about  the  proper  ratio  and  they  rot  quickly.  Other 
materials,  such  as  straw  cornstalks,  weeds,  etc.,  un¬ 
fortunately  have  a  bad  reputation  because  their  ratio 
of  carbon  to  nitrogen  is  too  wide  and  they  rot  slowly. 

However,  once  rotted,  all  of  the  common  sources  of 
organic  material  make  the  same  kind  of  humus  in  the 
soil  as  does  manure.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  identical 
chemically  and  field  trials  have  proven  it  to  be  just 
as  good  as  barnyard  manure. 

The  transformation  of  organic  material  into  humus 
is  nothing  more  than  its  breakdown  by  the  organisms 
which  feed  upon  it.  The  speed  of  rotting  is  obviously 
dependent  on  the  number  of  organisms  present  and,  in 
turn,  their  number  is  determined  by  their  supply  of 
food,  air  and  water  and  the  disposition  of  their  by¬ 
products.  For  these  organisms  to  increase  in  numbers 
rapidly  (and  that  means  for  them  to  rot  organic  matter 
quickly)  they  must  have  a  balanced  diet.  A  balanced 
diet  contains  approximately  12  times  as  much  carbon 
as  nitrogen,  "^en  this  balance  is  maintained  all  of 
the  carbonaceous  material  is  manufactured  into  humus. 

A  small  amount  of  lime  is  needed  for  best  results  in 
making  humus  from  cover  crops.  Certain  organic 
acids  are  formed  during  the  decay  which  are  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  action  of  the  organisms.  If  these  acids 
are  not  destroyed  as  they  are  formed,  they  will  reduce 
the  number  and  effectiveness  of  the  organisms. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 

Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 

Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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More  Effective  Use  Of  Fertilizer  For 

Canning  Crops 

by  CHARLES  B.  SAYRE 

Chief  of  Division  Vegetable  Crops 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


More  effective  use  of  fertilizers  for  vegetable 
canning  crops  requires  not  only  the  use  of  the 
most  effective  formula,  but  also  placing  the 
fertilizer  where  it  will  result  in  the  greatest  crop 
response.  On  all  of  the  soils  in  New  York  State,  and 
with  all  of  the  vegetable  canning  crops,  a  complete 
fertilizer  high  in  phosphorus  such  as  a  4-16-4  ratio 
is  likely  to  give  the  best  results.  If  manure  is  applied, 
then  superphosphate  alone  is  recommended. 

The  most  effective  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer 
is  to  apply  it  in  bands  close  to  the  row.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  fertilizer  be  placed  to  the  side  of 
the  row  and  not  dirctly  under  the  seed  or  plant,  nor  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  results  obtained  on  cannery  peas: 


1935  1936 

No  fertilizer  . 2,246  lbs.  1,668  lbs. 

150  lbs.  4-16-4  with  seed  . 1,590  lbs.,  decrease  656  1,776  lbs.  gain  108 

300  lbs.  4-16-4  with  seed  .  935  lbs.,  decrease  1,311  1,486  lbs.  decrease  182 


300  lbs.  4-16-4  2%  in.  to  side...2,877  lbs.,  gain  631  2,007  lbs.  gain  339 

1  in.  lower 

It  is  apparent  from  these  results  that  where  the 
fertilizer  was  applied  in  contact  with  the  seed  it  caused 
a  decrease  in  yield,  particularly  where  large  quantities 
were  used,  but  the  same  kind  of  fertilizer  when  applied 
correctly  to  the  side  of  the  seed  gave  a  profitable  in¬ 
crease  in  yield.  The  difference  in  the  results  in  the 
two  seasons  was  due  to  soil  moisture  conditions  at 
planting  time.  When  soil  moisture  content  was  low, 
the  injury  from  fertilizer  in  contact  with  the  seed  was 
more  severe. 

It  is  the  nitrogen  and  potash  salts  that  are  particu¬ 
larly  injurious  when  placed  in  contact  or  directly  below 
the  seed  or  plant.  This  is  because  of  the  excessive  con¬ 
centration  of  soluble  salts  which  is  toxic  to  the  plant 
when  first  applied.  When  superphosphate  alone  is  used 
in  moderate  quanties,  it  may  not  cause  injury,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  soil  moisture  content  is  high.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  results: 


1935  1936 

150  lbs.  superphosphate 

with  seed  .  2,221  lbs. — decrease  25  lbs.  1,972  lbs. — gain  304  lbs. 

300  lbs.  superphosphate 

with  seed  .  1,702  lbs. — decrease  544  lbs.  1,879  lbs. — -gain  211  lbs. 

300  lbs.  superphosphate 
2Mi  in.  to  side  and  1 

in.  lower  .  2,398  lbs. — gain  152  lbs.  1,974  lbs. — gain  306  lbs. 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  1936  an  increase  in  yield 
was  obtained  where  the  superphosphate  was  drilled  in 
contact  with  the  seed  but  the  yield  was  not  as  great 
where  large  quantities  were  used  as  where  small  quan¬ 


tities  were  used.  In  1935  when  the  soil  moisture  con¬ 
tent  was  low,  there  was  a  decrease  in  yield  due  to  using 
this  fertilizer  in  contact  with  the  seed,  and  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  injurious  when  larger  quantities  were  used. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  years,  where  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  applied  to  the  side  of  the  seed,  there  was  a 
substantial  gain. 

It  is  because  farmers  sometimes  get  good  results  in 
drilling  fertilizers  in  contact  with  the  seed  that  they 
still  persist  in  this  dangerous  practice,  but  there  are 
certainly  enough  hazards  in  farming  so  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  putting  in  an  additional  risk  of  fertilizer 
injury  by  using  the  fertilizer  incorrectly.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  drilled  to  the  side  of  the  seed,  there  will  not 
be  any  danger  of  injury. 

Fertilizer  injury  from  contact  with  the  seed  is  par¬ 
ticularly  common  on  beans,  lima  beans  and  peas,  be¬ 
cause  the  easiest  way  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to  these 
crops  is  with  the  common  type  of  drill  which  sows  the 
fertilizer  and  seed  through  the  same  spout,  and  places 
the  fertilizer  in  contact  with  the  seed  where  it  is  likely 
to  cause  the  most  damage.  This  difficulty  can  be 
avoided  by  sowing  the  fertilizer  first  and  then  in  a 
separate  operation  sowing  the  seed,  or  by  using  the 
new  types  of  drills  which  have  separate  tubes  for  the 
seed  and  fertilizer,  and  will  place  the  fertilizer  to  the 
side  and  lower  than  the  seed. 

The  most  effective  location  of  the  fertilizer  is  at  a 
depth  of  about  3  to  4  inches  and  about  2  inches  to  the 
side  of  the  row.  Fertilizer  placed  in  this  location  will 
be  in  the  zone  of  greatest  root  density  and  will  be 
located  where  it  will  escape  the  cultivator  with  its  sub¬ 
sequent  injury  from  root  pruning,  as  there  will  be  a 
great  concentration  of  feeding  roots  in  the  fertilizer 
bands. 

Four  year’s  results  in  the  fertilizer  placement  experi¬ 
ment  with  cannery  tomatoes  are  given  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1.— EFFECT  OF  PLACEMENT  OF  FERTILIZER  ON  YIELD  OF 
TOMATOES  IN  TONS  PER  ACRE 


1934, 

1935, 

1936, 

1937, 

severe 

abundant 

early 

July 

4-year 

Treatment* 

drought 

rain 

drought 

drought 

average 

1,200  lbs.  broadcast  . 

....9.88 

14.88 

7.19 

9.71 

10.41 

1,200  lbs.  bands  . 

....8.34 

16.28 

7.78 

10.93 

10.83 

600  lbs.  bands  . 

....9.08 

12.81 

7.95 

10.22 

10.01 

300  lbs.  bands  . 

....None 

11.75 

7.69 

9.83 

9.76 

300  lbs.  short  bands  . 

....10.20 

12.21 

8.31 

9.50 

10.05 

300  lbs.  broadcast,  300  lbs.  side 

None 

12.75 

8.43 

8.94 

10.04 

No  fertilizer  . 

. 9.40 

5.99 

5.94 

6.84 

7.04 

•  4-16-4  fertilizer  used  in  each  treatment. 
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The  weather  conditions  had  such  a  marked  effect  on 
the  fertilizer  results  that  they  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  seasons  of  abundant  rainfall,  very 
heavy  fertilization,  particularly  in  bands  close  to  the 
rows,  gave  the  largest  yields,  but  in  seasons  of  deficient 
rainfall,  heavy  fertilization  resulted  in  heavier  losses 
from  blossom  end  rot  and  smaller  net  yields  of  market¬ 
able  tomatoes.  Averaging  the  four  years’  results,  it  is 
apparent  that  300  lbs.  of  4-16-4  drilled  21/2  inches  to 
the  side  of  the  row  and  4  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil  gave  a  larger  net  return  than  four  times  as 
much  of  the  same  fertilizer  applied  broadcast  or  in 
bands.  The  band  applications  are  applied  with  an 
attachment  to  the  transplanting  machine  that  applies 
the  fertilizer  at  the  same  time  the  plants  are  set. 

In  applying  the  fertilizer  with  an  attachment  to  the 
cultivator,  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  fertilizer 
about  4  inches  deep  and  as  close  to  the  plant  as  it  can 
be  placed  without  severe  root  pruning.  If  this  is  done 
at  the  first  cultivation,  the  bands  can  be  quite  close  to 
the  row  and  will  prove  very  effective.  If  applied  later 
in  the  season,  the  bands  should  be  sufficiently  far  from 
the  row  so  as  not  to  result  in  root  pruning. 

In  comparing  granulated  vs.  powdered  fertilizer  for 
tomatoes,  slightly  larger  yields  were  obtained  from  the 
granulated  fertilizers  than  from  the  powdered  fer¬ 
tilizers  where  both  were  applied  broadcast.  However, 
where  they  were  both  applied  in  bands,  the  powdered 
fertilizers  gave  slightly  larger  yields.  With  each  type 
of  fertilizer  there  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  yield 
where  the  fertilizers  were  applied  in  bands  as  com¬ 
pared  with  broadcast  applications  as  is  shown  below : 

TABLE  2. 

Treatment  Yield  in  tons  per  acre 

1,200  lbs.  4-12>4  powdered,  broadcast  .  8.33 

600  lbs.  4-12-4  powdered  bands  plus  600  lbs.  to  side .  10.93 

1,200  lbs.  4-12-4  granulated  broadcast  .  8.55 

600  lbs.  4-12-4  granulated  bands  plus  600  lbs.  to  side .  10.32 

1,200  lbs.  4-12-4  granulated  plowed  under .  7.99 

Detailed  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  different  ferti¬ 
lizers  on  root  development  showed  that  wherever  super¬ 
phosphate  was  applied  in  concentrated  bands  there  was 
a  marked  stimulation  of  feeding  roots  directly  in  the 
fertilizer  band.  This  suggested  the  possibility  that  if 
superphosphate  were  applied  deeper  it  would  induce 
deeper  rooting  of  the  plant,  and  possibly  larger  yields 
and  less  injury  from  drought.  Since  there  is  no  ma¬ 
chine  available  that  would  place  the  fertilizer  much 
below  4  inches  deep,  it  was  decided  to  plow  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  under  to  get  it  down  deeper.  Accordingly,  1,200 
lbs.  of  4-12-4  granulated  fertilizer  was  plowed  under 
three  weeks  before  the  tomatoes  were  transplanted  to 
the  field.  The  yield  as  shown  in  Table  2  was  about 
one-half  ton  less  than  where  the  same  fertilizer  had 
been  disked  in  to  a  depth  of  only  4  inches  and  21/4  tons 
less  than  where  the  fertilizer  had  been  applied  in  bands 
4  inches  deep. 

With  beans  greatly  increased  yields  were  also  ob¬ 
tained  where  the  fertilizer  was  applied  in  bands  to  the 
side  of  the  row  as  compared  with  broadcast  applica¬ 
tions. 

In  experiments  with  sweet  corn  profitable  gains  were 
not  obtained  where  the  fertilizers  were  applied  broad¬ 
cast.  In  experiments  at  other  Stations  where  the  ferti¬ 


lizer  was  applied  in  bands  to  the  side  of  the  row, 
profitable  gains  on  sweet  corn  were  made  from  the 
application  of  from  125  to  150  lbs.  of  a  high  grade 
fertilizer.  With  the  new  type  of  corn  planters  which 
will  place  the  fertilizer  to  the  side  of  the  row,  this 
amount  is  recommended  for  sweet  corn.  These  new 
type  corn  planters  can  also  be  used  for  beans  very 
effectively  and  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  high  in  phosphorus  is  recommended. 

• 

A  NEW  PATENT— ON  CANNING  PRUNES 

ANY  might  be  surprised  at  the  tremendous 
growth  of  some  of  the  specialties  in  the  canned 
foods  line.  Just  recently  talking  with  a  canner 
who  started  in  a  small  way  to  pack  Cranberry  Sauce, 
he  casually  said  his  pack  now  totals  350,000  cases  per 
year, — and  this  was  not  one  of  the  “Cranberry  com¬ 
bine”  as  they  are  called. 

And  now  comes  word  about  canned  prunes,  another 
item  which  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  as  it  is 
being  used  all  over  the  country — the  lowly,  former 
boarding  house  jest,  becomes  a  notable. 

Mr.  Vince  Ailing,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  A.  B.  &  C. 
Packing  Corporation,  Vancouver,  Washington,  writing 
us  on  April  21st,  said: 

“For  20-odd  years  various  canneries,  both  large 
and  small,  have  endeavored  to  successfully  pack 
the  dried  Italian  prune  already  prepared  for  eat¬ 
ing.  Usable  as  a  breakfast  dish,  salad,  desserts, 
pies,  prune  whips,  etc.,  and  until  the  invention  of 
a  new  method  or  process  by  Vincent  B.  Ailing  and 
Walter  R.  Campbell  in  1936,  it  was  not  com¬ 
mercially  practical.  At  this  time  the  inventors 
filed  application  for  a  patent  and  immediately 
started  placing  on  the  market  their  product  under 
the  usual  patent  pending  process.  The  inventors 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  under  serial 
No.  129081,  the  granting  of  an  exclusive  patent 
on  the  method  of  canning  dried  fruits,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  obstinate  item.  Dried  Italian  Prunes. 
The  inventors,  however,  feel  from  the  field  of  the 
trade  that  this  method  of  canning  dried  fruits 
opens  up  a  new  field  for  the  disposal  of  dried 
products  in  a  new  package  and  that  they  will 
eventually  become  one  of  the  major  packs  of  the 
West.  Therefore,  they  are  willing  to  allow  the  use 
of  their  process  by  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
connecting  them,  with,  of  course,  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  anyone  using  it  without  first  obtaining 
permission  from  the  patent  owners. 

The  writer  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  record  sales  disclosed  by  its  books, 
the  following  increases  in  its  sales : 

The  increase  in  sales  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1937  discloses  an  increase  of  sales  over  the  pack 
of  1936  of  200  per  cent.  The  second  six  months 
in  1937  increased  in  sales  over  the  first  six  months 
of  600  per  cent.  The  total  sales  of  the  first  three 
months  of  1938  amounted  to  110  per  cent  more 
sales  than  from  its  first  year  and  four  months  of 
operation.” 
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Spot  Deliveries! 

ANY  DESIRED  QUANTITY  I 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  those  needed  seeds  without  a  minute’s  delay. 
Let  us  know  the  amounts  you  want  of  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  or  any  other  variety  of  seed  you  require  and  we  will  put  through 
your  order  for  immediate  delivery.  And  that  means  that  all  orders  receiv¬ 
ed  before  noon  will  be  shipped  that  day. 

Each  of  the  seeds  named  is  among  the  many  popular  Landreth  varieties, 
and  has  been  specially  bred  to  meet  the  canner’s  needs.  All  are  hardy, 
fast-growing,  high-yielding,  of  matchless  quality,  and  true  to  type. 


Write  or 


LANDRETH’S  BEST  BEET 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  is  without  exception 
the  very  finest  of  all  Beets  to  can.  It  is 
similar  but  superior  to  Detroit,  and  its  flesh 
is  solid,  deep  dark  red,  has  but  few  white 
rings,  and  is  of  excellent  qualityand  sugary. 
Highly  recommended  by  canners  who  are 
now  using  Landreths’  Best  Beet. 


Wire  Collect  Your  Orders  or  Inquiries 


IPlant  Breeders  and  Seedsmen  Sinee  178 41 


If  You  are  interested  in  Efficient  Production  Perfor¬ 
mance  You  Will  Decide  on  KOOK-MORE  KOILS 


Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

#  The  NEW  Langaenkamp  Catalog  of  almost 
100  pages  illustrates  and  aescribes  a  complete 
line  of  equipment  including  Indiana  Pulpers, 
Finishers,  Juice  Extractors.  Hot-Break  ^stem. 
Juice  Heating  Units,  Kettles,  Sorting  Tables, 
Scalders,  Fillers,  and  other  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  A  copy  wiU  be  mailed  on  request. 


^  The  higher  efficiency  of  Kook-More  Koils 
has  never  been  based  upon  claims.  Their 
coils  have  demonstrated  their  superiority  in 
performance.  When  first  introduced  several 
years  ago  their  construction  and  operation 
were  so  far  superior  to  prior  types  of  cooking 
coils  that  there  was  no  basis  for  argument  to 
the  contrary. 

Naturally,  however,  there  were  efforts  to 
improve  prior  types  of  coils,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  some  progress  was  demonstrated. 
But  no  other  coil  has  ever  reached  in  eva¬ 
porating  capacity,  in  cleaning  ease,  or  in 
quality  of  production,  the  results  given  by 
the  Kook-More  Koil. 

However,  while  these  efforts  to  produce 
cooking  coils  of  equal  efficiency  to  the  origin¬ 
al  Kook-More  design  have  been  going  on 
Kook-Mores  themselves  have  been  improved. 
As  a  result,  the  Improved  Kook-More  Koil — 
the  Kook-More  that  is  available  today—  is 
still  as  far  in  advance  of  the  field  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Kook-More  was  ahead  of  the  better 
coil  of  that  day.  The  Improved  Kook-More 
Koil  has  40%  to  50%  greater  evaporation 
efficiency  than  standard  coils  of  three  con¬ 
tinuous  rounds. 


The  Improved  Kook-More  Koil  affords  an 
evaporating  capacity  of  60%  in  13  minutes 
with  125  pounds  of  steam.  Cooking  units 
equipped  with  Improved  Kook-More  Koils 
have  finished  250  gallons  of  catsup  in  17^ 
minutes  from  the  start  with  650  gallons  of 
raw  stock.  These  records  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  regular  plant  operations  and 
rt-present  results  which  can  be  achieved  un¬ 
der  efficient  plant  operating  conditions. 

Improved  Kook-More  Koils  are  construct¬ 
ed  three  rounds  high  fitting  into  divided 
header,  one  side  affords  inlet  for  steam,  the 
other  an  outlet  for  condensation.  Conden¬ 
sation  is  discharged  as  Steam  makes  one  com¬ 
plete  round,  which  means  that  coils  are  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  live  steam,  and  therefore 
evaporate  at  maximum  efficiency.  Kook- 
More  Koils  are  also  de-aeraled  which  elimi¬ 
nates  air  pockets  and  assures  full  use  of  en¬ 
tire  heating  surface  of  coils. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  available  for  instal¬ 
lation  in  old  tanks,  or  are  supplied  installed, 
in  new  units  of  Stainless  Steel,  Bed  Heart 
Gulf  Cypress  or  Enamel  Lined  Steel. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMPCO.,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Paeifie  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES 
CO..  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative :  A.  H.  VAYO.  Harlintten.  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niaicara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  April  28,  1938 — Planting  was  early 
this  year  with  conditions  ideal  for  good  germination. 
However,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  dry  weather  this 
spring.  Have  reduced  our  acreage  somewhat  from  last 
year. 

GAITHERSBURG,  MD.,  April  30,  1938 — Crop  looks 
promising.  Pea  aphis  is  present  and  may  do  a  lot  of 
damage.  Acreage  8  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  4,  1938 — Have  considerable  aphid 
infestation  in  all  our  fields,  but  dry  weather  is  doing 
considerably  more  harm  than  the  lice  and  unless  we 
have  a  rain  immediately,  they  will  be  badly  hurt.  This 
condition,  we  believe,  is  true  in  Caroline,  Talbot,  Kent 
and  Queen  Anne  Counties,  also  in  Delaware.  We  are 
using  control  measures  for  lice,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  results. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  May  2,  1938 — Condition  85  per  cent. 
Rain  necessary  to  maintain  this  condition.  Lice  too 
thick. 

ST.  CLOUD,  MINN.,  April  28 — Started  planting  April 
18th.  First  peas  up  the  27th. 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1938 — Acreage  cut  25  per 
cent.  Season  two  weeks  ahead  of  last  year.  Seed  all  in. 
Germination  excellent.  Looks  like  good  year.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  reduction  of  acreage  is  general  in  our 
section.  Paying  farmers  same  as  last  year,  which  was 
a  mistake,  in  view  of  canned  food  market.  Present  low 
prices  will  keep  acreage  down. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1938 — Now  being  planted 
with  ground  in  good  shape. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  April  30,  1938 — Acreage  25  per 
cent  less  than  1937.  Crop  condition  50  per  cent  of  1937. 
Late  planting  and  no  moisture  since  planted.  Under¬ 
stand  acreage  and  conditions  are  the  same  throughout 
Ohio. 

ATHENS,  WIS.,  April  29, 1938 — Continuous  rains  have 
delayed  sowing  about  ten  days.  Weather  stays  cool  and 
soil  has  more  moisture  than  it  has  had  for  several  sea¬ 
sons.  Our  carry-over  of  1937  pack  necessitates  cutting 
our  acreage  about  30  per  cent  this  year. 

CHETEK,  WIS.,  April  29,  1938 — Season  ten  days 
earlier  than  usual.  Abnormal  rainfall  for  this  season  of 
year,  although  soil  needed  it.  Plantings  going  in  under 
best  conditions  in  past  six  years.  Weather  cool  to  cold, 
near  frost  past  few  nights. 


MADISON,  WIS.,  May  3, 1938 — Reports  from  north  and 
east  of  Madison  are  that  winged  aphids,  or  migrants, 
are  present  in  all  alfalfa  fields.  Aphids  in  the  alfalfa 
are  more  abundant  than  they  were  last  year  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  migrants  at  this  early 
date  would  indicate  that  a  heavy  pea  aphid  infestation 
is  in  prospect. 

EASTON,  MD.,  April  28,  1938 — Frank  Shook  advised 
Tri-State  canners  of  a  report  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  entomologist  that  pea  aphids  were  present  in 
all  sections  of  that  territory  and  that  control  treatment 
should  begin  at  once. 

*  ' 
CORN 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  April  28,  1938 — Will  plant  about 
same  acreage. 

GAITHERSBURG,  MD.,  April  30, 1938 — Acreage  same  as 
last  year. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  4,  1938 — Started  planting  Monday, 
May  2nd,  but  ground  preparation  has  practically 
stopped  due  to  dry  weather.  We  have  cut  our  acreage 
to  about  20  per  cent. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  April  30,  1938 — Acreage  25  per 
cent  less.  None  to  speak  of  planted  as  yet. 

TOMATOES 

SEAFORD,  DEL.,  May  2,  1938 — Seed  just  coming  up. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  4, 1938 — Expect  to  operate  our  plant 
with  50  per  cent  of  normal  capacity.  Contract  acreage 
somewhat  larger  but  curtailment  in  open  market  acre¬ 
age  will  more  than  offset  this.  Plants  seem  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  nicely. 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  May  3, 1938 — Acreage  cut  25  per 
cent. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  May  3,  1938 — Green  Beans:  Fair 
but  dry  weather  causing  damage.  Frost  of  several 
weeks  ago  damaged  them  20  per  cent.  Canning  acreage 
20  per  cent  less  than  1937. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1938 — Cherries  and 
Apples :  We  have  had  an  unusual  treat  of  seeing  these 
in  bloom  in  April,  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  normal, 
and  the  earliest  within  the  memory  of  our  older  resi¬ 
dents. 

CHETEK,  WIS.,  April  29,  1938 — Stringless  Beans :  Do 
not  usually  plant  until  May  10th.  Soil  conditions  ideal 
at  this  time. 
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LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAIlSSr 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  ... 

At  all  times  -  -  - 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  cost 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


New  CRCO-Wheeler 

SINGLE  HEAD 
ROTARY 

Corn  Cutter  i  W  X'W 

IF  ^1  m 

For  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  W  ■  \  1  M 

A  new  gauging  principle —  I  ^  ^  a  ft 

tested  and  proven— insures  §  1  J 

lowered  costs,  a  better  pro-  ^ 

for  corn  packers.  The  CRCO-Wheeler  will  handle  short  and  irregular 
shaped  ears  with  the  same  speed  and  accuracy  as  on  long,  symetrical 
ears  without  waste  or  gouging. 

Send  for  complete 

Catalog  No.  381.  / 

Over  172  pages.  W  Km  ^  m  m  m  M  m 

imnolmilucler 


Company,  Incorporated 
NIttGQtin  ffULS,  N.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  k 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  J 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INO.  ■ 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN.  ■ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  ft 

Baltimore,  Md.  * 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

'  Ogden,  Utah 
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EDWIN  E.  DELINE,  1525  Wynkoop  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  for 
the  States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Wyoming  for  the  New  Way  Canning  Machines  Com¬ 
pany,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturers  of  label¬ 
ing  and  casing  machinery  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

• 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  June  5th,  6th  and 
7th,  at  the  Park  Place  Hotel. 

• 

E.  J.  BALZA  COMPANY,  pickle  and  kraut  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Duck  Creek,  Wisconsin,  has  had  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  approved  by  the  United  States  District  Court. 

• 

LICK  BRANCH  CANNING  COMPANY,  Green  Forest, 
Arkansas,  will  make  a  small  experimental  pack  of 
Italian  tomatoes  this  season. 

j.  L.  FERGUSON  COMPANY,  Joilet,  Illinois,  has  issued  a 
new  folder  illustrating  and  describing  their  boxing, 
box  sealing  and  serial  numbering  equipment. 

• 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  an 
informal  meeting  at  Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
May  10th,  at  the  time  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  will  be  in  meeting  there. 

• 

w.  ST.  B.  EUSTis,  Vice-President  of  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  is  regaling  friends 
with  an  account  of  a  vacation  spent  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Waseca  Canning 
Company,  Waseca,  Minnesota,  C.  E.  Sommerstad  was 
re-elected  President;  Herman  Mittlsteadt,  Vice- 
President;  A.  F.  Wentworth,  Secretary,  and  D.  E. 
Bowe,  Treasurer. 

• 

JOSEPH  F.  VORACK,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Oconomowoc  Canning  Company,  has 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  company. 

MIDWEST  MUSHROOM  GROWERS  AND  CANNERS,  INC., 
has  been  organized  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers :  W.  B.  Bonnifield,  President ;  Chris  Huston, 
Vice-President;  William  Brunk,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

TUGGLE-EDSTROM,  INC.,  have  engaged  in  business  as 
canners’  selling  agents  and  have  opened  offices  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  444  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY,  Westminster,  Maryland,  is 
distributing  literature  describing  their  Tuc-Wisconsin 
method  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn.  Interested  par¬ 
ties  may  obtain  the  literature  by  addressing  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Westminster. 

• 

HAWKEYE  CANNING  COMPANY'S  plant  at  Dysart, 
Iowa,  will  not  operate  this  season. 

MICHAEL  E.  FOGARTY,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler 
County  Canning  Company,  Monroe,  Ohio,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  April  26th. 


PEAS  PURACHASED  in  Wisconsin  by  the  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation,  are  being  moved  into 
the  hands  of  relief  agencies  in  Illinois  cities  and  points 
south.  Estimates  place  shipments  of  the  past  two 
months  at  150  cars. 

• 

J.  HORMEL,  President  of  the  Hormel  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
World’s  Fair  Commission  in  charge  of  the  State’s  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  1939  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 


J.  w.  PIPER,  President  of  the  Chilton  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Chilton,  Wisconsin,  passed  away  at  his  home  on 
May  2  at  the  age  of  78.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
more  than  a  year.  Death  was  caused  by  heart  trouble. 


D.  w.  HAERING  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  announce  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  twenty-four  page  catalog  of  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  scale  corrosion  control  in  various  types  of 
water  using  systems.  This  new  catalog,  “H-O-H  Light¬ 
house  Reprints”,  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  charts,  diagrams  and  graphs  and  contains 
articles  on  “Hot  Water  Conditioning”,  “Cooling  Sys¬ 
tems”,  “Heating  Systems”,  “Internal  Combustion  En¬ 
gines”,  “Chain  Systems”,  “Why  Proportion”,  and 
“Brine”.  Copies  of  “H-O-H  Lighthouse  Reprints”  are 
available  without  charge  or  obligation  to  anyone  writ¬ 
ing  the  company  at  3408  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  indicates  his  business  connection  or  line  of 
professional  activity. 

H.  D.  (jack)  HARDING  has  resigned  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Hall-Stingle  Company,  Waterloo, 
Indiana,  and  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Frosted 
Foods  Sales  Corporation,  New  York  City.  Jack  is 
known  throughout  the  middle  west  by  many  canners. 
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INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IVe  Would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

^'Largest  manufacturers  of  canners’  S/8  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


m 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


rfJwmR  0  B I N  s 


CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 


pL.  ’i  f'f'i 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

(Manufacturers  oLCanning  Equipment)  Hi 


Baltimore.  Md.,  U.  S.  A 
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The  "Get  The  Order"  Evil 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Coaming  Trade" 


Thinking  men  often  wonder  just  what  ails  the 
canning  industry,  and  at  once  find  so  many  things 
the  matter  they  conclude  nothing  can  be  started 
toward  correcting  the  many  evils.  Too  many  canners, 
too  many  poorly  financed,  too  many  reluctant  to  pack 
quality,  and  so  on  down  the  list  which  you  will  admit  is 
a  formidable  one. 

A  glaring  fault  not  often  mentioned  has  done  much 
toward  breaking  down  a  profit  line  in  the  business,  and 
that  is  the  age-old  disposition  on  the  part  of  every  one 
to  get  the  order,  never  mind  the  price.  You  may  feel 
this  has  been  caused  many  times  by  the  broker  anxious 
to  make  his  brokerage,  but  while  this  is  true,  big  and 
little  men  alike  in  the  business  are  equally  great 
offenders.  The  retailing  of  goods  in  department  stores 
did  not  commence  to  be  “big  business’  in  any  large 
sense  until  John  Wanamaker,  in  Philadelphia,  marked 
plainly  all  stocks  in  his  store  and  maintained  a  price, 
the  same  price  to  all.  Previous  to  that  time  the  boys 
of  the  country,  when  with  Dad  buying  their  first  suit, 
were  accustomed  to  see  a  necktie  or  a  pair  of  galluses 
“thrown”  in.  The  cost  of  the  gift  was,  of  course,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  asked  for  the  suit. 

We  need,  more  than  we  realize,  a  John  Wanamaker 
in  the  canning  trade.  The  other  day  I  sat  by  the  desk 
of  a  buyer  who  was  in  the  market  for  several  hundred 
cases  of  pimentoes.  Now  pimentoes  are  not  fast  mov¬ 
ing  stock.  It’s  pretty  safe  when  a  buyer  asks  for 
quotations  to  feel  he  is  in  need  of  the  goods  and  willing 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  them.  In  this  case  the 
buyer  did  mention  a  price  he  felt  he  ought  to  buy  the 
goods  at  and  asked  his  caller  to  get  a  confirmation. 
The  offer  was  welcomed  by  the  packer’s  representative 
and  the  lot  probably  changed  hands  at  a  figure  not  in 
the  company’s  printed  price  list.  If  a  broker  had  sent 
the  offer  to  the  canner,  you  would  not  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  matter  but  when  the  salesmen  supposed  to 
safeguard  his  employer’s  interests  at  every  turn  enter¬ 
tains  an  offer,  that’s  news! 

Small  brokers,  operating  for  small  canners  hard 
pressed  to  meet  bank  loans  can  be  forgiven  for  asking 
for  offers.  You  can  at  least  understand  their  motives. 
But  when  salesmen  representing  a  certain  packing 
company  for  many  years  act  along  the  same  lines  it’s 
time  something  was  done  about  a  condition  striking 
deep  at  the  roots  of  profits  in  the  canning  trade. 

Spring  price  lists  are  made  up  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  majority  of  cases.  As  the  pack 
progresses,  stocks  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  of  all 
canners  may  influence  the  trend  of  prices  downward 
but  in  the  middle  of  a  selling  season,  if  a  canner  accepts 


offers  irrespective  of  his  stocks  on  hand  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  moving  them,  above  all  else,  if  he  takes  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  price  lower  than  his  printed  price  list  and 
fails  to  correct  the  list  with  due  notice  to  his  trade  as 
a  whole,  he’s  courting  trouble  as  surely  as  we  have  a 
sun  in  the  sky!  By  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land  will 
catch  up  with  him  and  when  they  do,  it’s  going  to  be 
too  bad.  Even  if  John  Law  does  not  step  in,  how  do 
you  suppose  the  buyer  who  has  beaten  down  a  price 
once  upon  a  time  will  feel  when  he  is  next  in  the 
market?  Why  he’ll  remember  the  time  he  had  certain 
prices  shaded  and  he’ll  go  after  the  same  treatment. 

Generally  the  smaller  canner  is  furtherest  behind 
the  eight  ball  when  prices  have  to  be  shaved,  but  what 
he  does  sets  the  market  for  the  big  fellow  who  in  the 
next  breath  will  declare  he  has  nothing  in  common  with 
his  neighbor  who  often  sells  at  one  price  to  one  buyer 
and  another  to  another.  Even  in  nationally  advertised 
lines,  competition  determines  to  a  large  extent  the 
prices  that  must  be  obtained,  or  can  be  gotten,  for 
goods,  but  the  line  with  consumer  demand  will  most 
often  escape  raids  in  favor  of  price  revision  downward. 
However,  the  demand  for  your  goods  should  not  al¬ 
together  determine  the  times  you  will  cut  prices  and 
the  times  you  will  remain  solidly  behind  your  first 
quotation,  printed  or  otherwise. 

We  have  spoken  heretofore  about  the  making  of 
prices  in  the  spring.  These  are  based,  of  course,  on 
probable  packs  with  their  resultant  labor  costs,  the 
price  on  cans  and  labels,  etc.  Only  under  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  do  any  of  these  change  sufficiently  to  warrant  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  finished  goods  unless  it  be  to 
advance  the  list.  In  the  Central  States  is  a  canner 
whose  example  should  be  followed  by  more  of  us.  He 
has  always  operated  his  plant  at  capacity  as  long  as 
he  felt  the  country  would  eventually  come  out  of  the 
doldrums,  any  particular  set  that  might  be  pressing  at 
the  moment.  His  fancy,  choice  and  standard  corn  has 
cost  him  so  much  to  make  ready  for  shipment;  he 
figures  on  a  small  profit  and  by  gosh,  he  gets  it  or 
keeps  his  corn.  The  other  day  a  nearby  competitor 
anxious  to  save  hauling  costs  from  a  packing  factory 
to  his  main  plant  offered  him  92V2  cents  for  Country 
Gentleman  corn  in  a  grade  in  which  he  was  interested. 
The  canner  about  whom  I  am  writing  has  been  holding 
this  grade  at  95  cents.  He  explained  this  and  did  not 
accept  the  business.  Someday  he’ll  get  95  cents  for 
that  block  of  corn  and  he’ll  have  no  regrets.  Had  he 
sold,  2^2.  cents  a  dozen  would  have  come  off  his  esti¬ 
mated  profit  of  several  hundred  cases  of  corn.  True, 
he  would  have  gotten  his  money,  he  would  not  have 
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touched  the  delivery  of  the  order,  but  he  would  still 
have  been  21/2  cents  a  dozen  shy  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger.  He  just  don’t  operate  that  way. 

Possibly  some  canners  are  justified  in  asking  all  the 
traffic  will  bear,  in  hopes  they  may  attract  offers  and 
arrive  at  a  trading  basis,  but  let  a  firm  operate  in  that 
manner  for  only  a  few  years  and  their  reputation  is 
fixed  for  all  time.  They’ll  always  be  regarded  as 
traders  and  will  have  to  go  on  doing  business  that  way. 
In  your  case,  be  more  like  that  canner  who  determines 
what  he  must  get  for  his  goods  in  order  to  make  a 
profit,  and  then  get  your  price  or  keep  the  goods. 
You’ll  make  friends  as  you  do. 

If  your  packs  lack  consumer  demand  and  you  must 
move  goods  as  well,  you  must  do  some  cutting  to  get 
movement  needed.  When  you  do  offer  stocks  at  prices 
below  your  published  list,  correct  your  postings  to 
your  representatives  and  let  everybody  have  the  same 
chance  to  make  money  off  their  purchases  from  you. 
If  yours  is  a  part  of  a  co-operative  agreement  to  sell 
goods  at  a  certain  price  level  for  the  sake  of  the 
growers,  or  what  have  you,  and  you  learn  stocks  are 
not  cleaning  up,  don’t  try  to  move  a  block  of  stock  in 
a  particular  market  by  means  of  arrangements  with 
your  distributor  who  ostensibly  has  reduced  his  profit 
margin  and  is  selling  goods  for  less  because  he  wants 
to  start  something.  Let  one  such  sale  arrangement  be 
made  and  retail  dealers  will  be  anxious  to  advertise  at 
lower  prices.  Such  ads  are  followed  closely  by  dealers 
in  other  markets,  and  you’ll  soon  find  you  will  have  to 
treat  all  alike.  In  the  meantime,  competitors  have 
followed  your  lead,  you  have  disturbed  a  market  situa¬ 
tion,  your  profits  are  lessened  and  in  the  end  you  have 
not  moved  the  extra  volume  of  goods  you  wished  to. 
Beating  the  devil  about  the  bush  is  a  poor  way  in  which 
to  lower  a  price  until  you  are  forced  to  lower  it  all 
along  the  line.  When  that  time  comes,  better  make  a 
clean  sweep  and  change  your  lists. 

The  whole  thought  behind  the  writing  of  this  article 
is  that  we  are  back  in  the  dark  ages  of  merchandising, 
as  far  as  making  prices  and  sticking  to  them  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Spend  time  in  arriving  at  those  you  will  ask 
for  your  line,  and  then  stick  to  them  until  you  must 
change  them  for  one  and  all.  More  and  more  buyers 
are  exchanging  confidences,  more  and  more  competi¬ 
tive  ads  are  being  scanned  by  careful  readers  looking 
for  variations  in  base  prices.  It  never  was  safe  to  take 
a  chance  on  having  two  or  more  prices,  it  never  was 
honest  to  do  this.  What  is  of  even  more  moment,  shade 
your  prices  once  to  a  sharp  buyer  and  you  will  be 
expected  to  shade  them  again.  Then  your  profits  go 
glimmering!  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
you  make  prices  and  stick  to  them. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  10 — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  11 — South  Bend,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  16 — Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  16 — Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Kiwanis  Club,  evening. 

May  17 — Newton,  Iowa,  High  School,  at  1:30  P.M. 

May  17 — Newton,  Iowa,  Rotary  Club  Ladies’  Night,  evening. 

May  18 — Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

May  19 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 


THE  PROCESSION 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  with  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 

With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as- 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 

Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Salls  Division)  HOOPESTON,  iU. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ — - - 

Firm  _ _ 


Address 


State. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


F.  T.  C.  ORDER  UPHELD 

OF  sweeping  significance  to  the  canning  and 
wholesale  grocery  trades  was  the  action  of  the 
U.  S,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  during  the  past 
week  in  upholding,  by  a  two  to  one  decision,  the  cease 
and  desist  order  issued  last  year  against  the  Biddle 
Purchasing  Company  for  alleged  violation  of  the  brok¬ 
erage  provision  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  handing  down  of  the  decision  in  New  York, 
Biddle  executives  announced  that  the  case  would  be 
carried  to  the  United  State  Supreme  Court  for  review. 

Salient  comments  from  the  majority  opinion,  in  part, 
follow :  “It  is  clear  that  the  statute  prohibits  payment 
of  brokerage  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  or  his  agent 
or  representative  or  controlled  intermediary  except  for 
services  rendered.  Congress  intended  to  prohibit  such 
payments  as  an  unfair  trade  practice.  The  report  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Conference  Committees,  sub¬ 
mitted  in  referring  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  inter¬ 
prets  the  section  [2  (c)]  as  having  this  meaning.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  words  ‘except  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods’ 
prohibits  payments  which  were  made  here  to  buyers. 

“This  subsection  permits  the  payment  of  compensa¬ 
tion  by  a  seller  to  his  broker  or  agent  for  services 
actually  rendered  in  his  behalf ;  likewise  by  a  buyer  to 
his  broker  or  agent  for  services  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  goods  actually  rendered  in  his  behalf ;  but 
it  prohibits  the  direct  or  indirect  payment  of  broker¬ 
age  except  for  such  services  rendered.  It  prohibits  its 
allowance  by  the  buyer  direct  to  the  seller,  or  by  the 
seller  direct  to  the  buyer;  and  it  prohibits  its  pay¬ 
ment  either  to  an  agent  or  intermediary  acting  in  fact 
for  or  in  behalf,  or  subject  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
control,  of  the  other. 

“It  is  argued  that  the  Biddle  Co.  is  a  true  interme¬ 
diary  and  that  under  the  statute  it  can  represent  and 
collect  compensation  from  both  buyer  and  seller.  The 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  statute 
does  not  permit  such  an  arrangement.  We  need  not 
decide  that  question  since  the  evidence  shows  that 
Biddle  Co.  receives  its  compensation  solely  from  the 
buyers.  What  it  receives  from  the  sellers  is  not  re¬ 
tained  by  it  but  merely  passed  on  to  the  buyers  or 
credited  to  their  account. 

“Congress  must  have  intended  that  payments  by 
sellers  should  not  be  made  to  buyers  through  any  one 
acting  as  agent  for  the  buyer.  Significance  and  effect 
must,  if  possible,  be  accorded  to  every  part  of  the 
act.  .  .  .  The  intent  of  Congress  must  be  recognized 
and  applied,  and  this  may  best  be  given  effect  by  a 
construction  of  the  phrase  ‘except  for  services  ren¬ 


dered’  that  will  harmonize  with  the  remainder  of  the 
section. 

INTENT  OF  CONGRESS — “Congress  may  have 
had  in  mind  that  one  of  the  principal  evils  inherent  in 
the  payment  of  brokerage  fees  by  the  seller  to  the 
buyer  directly  or  indirectly  or  through  an  interme¬ 
diary,  is  the  fact  that  this  practice  makes  it  possible 
for  the  seller  to  discriminate  in  price  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  If  a  price  discount  is  given  as  a  brokerage 
payment  to  a  controlled  intermediary,  it  may  be  and 
often  is  concealed  from  other  customers  of  the  seller. 

“One  of  the  main  objectives  of  S.2  (c)  was  to  force 
price  discriminations  out  into  the  open  where  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  those  interested, 
particularly  competing  buyers. 

“Section  2  (c)  was  clearly  intended  to  restore  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  in  business  by  strengthening  the 
anti-trust  laws  through  protecting  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  against  unfair  practices  and  unlawful  price  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  power  of  Congress  to  define  this 
trade  practice  and  declare  it  to  be  unfair  cannot  be 
doubted.” 


THE  U.  S.  CONVENTION 


Trade  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
gather  in  Texas  this  week  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  in  Dallas. 

Announcing  convention  plans,  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
president  of  the  association,  says:  “The  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Dallas  May  10-12  will  appropriately  have  a 
distinctly  Texas  flavor.  To  begin  with,  the  opening 
session  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  will  be  called  to  order  by 
P.  Fielding  Breeden  of  the  Breeden-Runge  Co.,  Cuero, 
president  of  the  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
who  will  preside  at  that  session  and  will  greet  the  as¬ 
sembled  conventionists  in  behalf  of  Dallas  and  the 
State  of  Texas. 

“And  in  addition  other  distinguished  Texans  appear 
on  the  program.  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  of  the 
First  Texas  District,  will  speak  on  the  National  Retail 
Chain  Store  Tax  Bill  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  May  10.  His  address  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Col.  E.  0.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  and  Hon.  William  McCraw,  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  Texas,  will  address  the  convention  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  on  Tuesday  morning.  Karl  A.  Crowley  of 
Ft.  Worth,  former  solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  P.  M.  Brinker  of  Dallas,  director  of  National 


(Continued  on  page  28) 
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PLANTERS  §  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  I  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types,  four  prices.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


gift  TO 


The  Research,  Staff  of  the 
Hammond  orsanization  has  prepared 
an  exhaustive  textbook  especially  for 
the  use  of  canning  trade  executives. 
This  book  gives  scientifically  correct 
and  practical  guidance  on  almost  every 
problem  you  will  encounter  in  con¬ 
trolling  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  with  our  compliments  to  any 
canning  trade  executive  or  grower. 
Write  us  on  your  letterhead. 


To  Control  Aphids,  Usm 

HAMMOND’S 

ACTIROTE 

Aphid  Dost  or  Spray 

I n  Florida,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  ACTIROTE  has 
proved  the  most  effective  aphis  con¬ 
trol  yet  introduced. 

ACTIROTE  is  basically  a  1%  Stabil¬ 
ized  Rotenone  Dust.  It  also  contains 
a  unique  irritant  which  forces  the 
aphids  from  protected  areas.  Can 
be  applied  with  any  dusting  machine. 
Also  available  in  liquid  form  for  use 
with  spraying  equipment. 


HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

95  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  New  York 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Comiraission 

Gunned  G'ooJs  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD.  U.  S.  A. 


SEED  PEA  FUTURES 

We  are  now  accepting  contracts  for  1938  growing  of  your  favorite  canning 
and  freezing  varieties.  A  future  contract  will  assure  a  dependable  supply 
of  seed  for  your  1939  requirements  and  will  also  protect  you  against  the 
possibility  of  higher  seed  costs.  Write  or  Wire  for  Quotations. 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Harvesting,  Vining  and  Processing  Peas 

by  A.  F.  SCHRODER 

At  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Short  Course,  1938. 


HAVE  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  Harvesting, 

Vining  and  Processing  of  Peas.  One  could  go  to 

great  length  to  explain  in  detail,  but  I  will  try  only 
to  cover  the  high  spots.  This  is  not  to  tell  you  how  to 
handle  your  crop,  but  more  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  important  points,  and  constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
we  7nust  pack  Quality  Peas  if  we  want  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  Wisconsin  known  as  a  Quality  Pea  Pack¬ 
ing  State. 

When  harvest  time  arrives,  we  are  all  so  busy  with 
our  own  operations  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  visit 
our  neighbors,  so  I  can  only  give  you  a  report  from 
my  own  experience  along  these  lines. 

It  has  always  been  our  practice  to  check  fields  closely 
after  the  first  blossoms  appear,  and  more  closely  as 
the  podding  stage  advances.  If  we  find  thistles  in  our 
fields,  we  try  to  get  them  headed  a  few  days  before  we 
cut  the  peas  to  give  them  time  to  wilt,  so  if  they  come 
into  the  factory  we  can  float  them  out  in  the  washers. 
We  have  a  slogan  at  our  plant  which  we  try  to  live  up 
to,  “If  you  think  the  field  should  be  cut  tomorrow,  cut 
it  today  and  be  safe”  for,  after  all,  there  is  only  one 
place  to  get  Fancy  Peas  and  that  is  in  the  field. 

CUTTING — When  you  have  decided  to  cut,  it  is  very 
important  that  you  have  good  mowers  and  sharp 
sickles,  so  you  can  do  a  good  clean  job  of  cutting ;  delays 
at  this  point  of  the  game  are  very  dangerous,  for  every 
hour  lost  in  the  field  brings  the  uncut  peas  closer  to 
maturity  and  lowers  the  quality.  If  you  have  Sweets 
and  Alaskas  in  the  same  field  it  is  important  to  leave 
a  space  between  them  of  at  least  two  feet,  and  in 
cutting  Alaskas  every  care  should  be  exercised  to  get 
all  of  them,  even  if  you  have  to  overlap  into  the  Sweets, 
for  if  any  are  left  you  are  very  likely  to  have  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Alaskas  through  many  cases  of  Sweets,  which 
again  lowers  the  quality.  There  are  times  when  we 
find  a  field  where  the  vines  are  down  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  them  one  way;  in  this  case  we  get  more 
teams  and  mowers  to  help  out  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
in  cutting. 

We  have  a  truck  and  crew  of  field  pitchers  at  each 
viner  station,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  keep  peas  at  the 
viners  and  not  permit  cutting  too  far  in  advance  of 
hauling,  since  this  has  a  tendency  to  toughen  the  peas, 
and  they  do  not  vine  so  well,  and  this  also  affects  the 
quality. 


shelled  peas  are  kept  in  this  room,  away  from  the  sun, 
until  truck  picks  them  up,  and  these  trucks  are  not 
permitted  to  let  any  shelled  peas  accumulate  at  the 
station  since  we  want  them  in  the  factory  as  soon  as 
possible  after  vining.  The  man  who  weighs  the  peas 
at  the  station  gives  the  truck  driver  a  ticket  with  the 
number  of  boxes,  grower’s  name,  and  time  truck  leaves 
the  station,  so  we  have  a  check  on  trucks  at  all  times. 

It  is  important  that  all  viners  be  taken  down  each 
day  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  to  eliminate  souring  or 
moldy  peas  which  are  bound  to  accumulate  in  many 
places  in  the  viner  and  may  later  cause  spoilage  in  the 
finished  product.  The  floors  should  be  kept  clean  at 
all  times.  If,  in  order  to  get  an  exceptionally  early 
start  in  the  morning,  it  is  desired  to  have  peas  at  the 
viner  station,  those  peas  should  only  be  cut  after  the 
sun  has  gone  down  and  in  the  cool  part  of  the  evenings, 
and  when  the  vines  are  delivered  at  the  station  they 
should  be  spread  to  a  depth  of  not  over  one  foot,  to 
prevent  any  heating  of  the  vines. 

We  are  very  careful  in  feeding  the  viners;  we  like 
to  have  the  pitchers  take  small  amounts,  to  feed 
steadily,  which  gives  an  even  distribution  of  vines  and 
shells  all  the  peas  without  damage  or  waste.  It  is 
equally  important  to  have  good  even  power,  permitting 
you  to  vary  the  speed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  your 
vines.  Viners  should  be  checked  daily  for  defects,  so 
as  not  to  have  any  trouble  nor  loss  of  time,  since  delays 
here  are  dangerous. 

STACKS — We  like  to  lay  out  stack  bottoms  to  take 
care  of  all  the  vines  at  each  station.  We  also  dig  a 
trench  around  the  stack  and  lead  this  to  a  sump  for 
drainage;  as  soon  as  juice  begins  to  show  up  around 
the  stack  we  start  to  lime  and  continue  until  stacks  are 
settled.  It  is  important  to  build  good  stacks  and  keep 
the  sides  raked  down,  and  when  we  finish  the  stack  we 
like  to  leave  the  top  about  flat,  with  just  a  slight  raise 
in  the  center,  in  order  to  facilitate  drainage  and  not 
waste  the  silage. 

BUY  ON  GRADE — Our  peas  are  bought  on  a  graded 
basis  and  we  take  samples  from  every  box  brought  to 
the  factory  where  they  are  run  through  a  Sample 
Grader  for  percentages.  Our  field  boxes  are  washed 
every  time  they  are  emptied,  to  prevent  mildew  or 
souring. 


VINING — We  have  sheds  for  all  of  our  viners,  which 
are  built  so  as  to  cover  the  load  of  vines  and  the 
pitchers,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  We  have  a 
small  room  built  at  one  side  of  the  shed  for  scales,  since 
our  peas  are  all  weighed  at  the  station  and  a  duplicate 
weight  slip  is  given  to  the  grower  for  each  load.  Our 


The  peas  are  run  through  the  cleaners,  where  we 
feel  it  is  important  to  have  the  proper  size  screens  for 
the  variety  of  peas  being  run ;  it  is  also  important  to 
regulate  the  air  blast  to  take  out  all  the  leaves  and  light 
material  that  may  be  present.  From  here  they  pass 
through  washers  to  elevator  pumps  which  carry  them 
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to  third  floor  to  the  graders.  We  use  four  graders  and  | 
divide  the  load  to  assure  uniform  grading;  we  have  a 
real  ahead  of  each  grader  to  remove  skins  and  splits. 
We  feel  that  ample  grading  capacity  is  very  essential 
since  much  trouble  and  many  rejections  are  caused 
by  poor  grading.  We  flume  our  number  one  sieve 
peas  to  picking  room,  where  they  pass  through  another 
reel  to  remove  skins  or  splits,  if  any  remain.  It  is 
important  that  great  care  be  taken  to  keep  peas  fresh 
in  hoppers  beneath  picking  tables,  since  they  will  heat 
very  quickly,  which  will  cause  off  flavor  and  poor  color. 
We  again  flume  all  peas  to  blanchers.  As  you  know, 
there  has  been,  in  the  past,  much  discussion  on  blanch¬ 
ing,  but  we  feel  now,  as  we  did  many  years  ago,  that 
three  to  five  minutes  in  water  at  200  degrees  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  Fancy  Peas,  the  only  advantage  in  longer 
blanch  would  be  on  more  mature  peas,  to  fill  them  with 
moisture  so  they  will  not  take  up  the  liquor  in  the  can. 
Our  peas  are  flumed  from  blanchers  to  another  reel 
where  any  remaining  skins  or  splits  are  removed; 
from  here  they  pass  through  a  quality  separator  where 
they  are  divided  into  three  grades  and  are  then  flumed, 
in  fresh  water,  to  fillers.  Here,  again,  it  is  important 
to  watch  the  fill  for  uniformity  and  temperature  of 
brine,  which  temperature  should  not  be  less  than  170 
degrees.  The  cans  are  then  sealed  and  coded,  in  usual 
manner,  and  are  packed  in  crates  and  taken  to  the 
cook  room. 

The  cooking  is  very  important.  First  you  should  be 
sure  that  all  gauges  and  thermometers  are  tested  and 
are  working  properly  at  all  times;  the  time  should  be 
taken  when  temperature  is  up  to  given  point  and  steam 
cut  off  when  the  time  is  up,  to  insure  uniform  cook. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  crates  to  cooling 
tank,  where  water  should  be  at  proper  temperature  to 
promptly  stop  cooking;  serious  trouble  can  be  encoun¬ 
tered  here  in  cloudy  liquor  and  poor  flavor,  caused  by 
improper  cooling. 

Adequate  water  supply  is  very  important  in  canning 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  good  pure  water.  I 
believe  the  water  should  be  tested  for  hardness  and  if 
found  exceedingly  hard,  a  water  softener  should  be 
used,  especially  for  blanching  and  making  brine.  If 
water  is  hard  you  may  run  into  trouble  shortly  after 
pack  in  firming  of  the  peas.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  mixing  of  the  brine  to  assure  uniformity.  If 
any  one  is  using  wood  brine  tanks,  these  should  be 
tested  each  year,  since  much  trouble  can  result  from 
wood  tanks.  If  possible,  metal  brine  tanks  should  be 
used  to  avoid  contamination  of  brine. 

When  I  started  out  with  this  paper  I  told  you  that 
I  was  only  going  to  touch  on  the  high  spots,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  simply  cover  some  of  the  more  important 
points. 


CANNERS’  PASTE 


Hot  and  Cold  Pick-up  .  .  .  Lap-end 

.  .  .  also  Case  Sealing  Glues  .  .  .  All  back¬ 
ed  by  40  years  in  the  manufacturing  of  Ad¬ 
hesives  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed 
service. 

“/t  Pays  to  Stick  W^ith  Evans’^ 

The  Commercial  Paste  Co  Columbus,  Ohio 


Steam  Jacketed 


KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  size- 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS.  Hamilton,  Ohio 


J.  V.  E.  TITUS,  President  of  the  Ripe  Olives  Company, 
Riverside,  California,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San 
Francisco. 


TOM  MCLAUGHLIN,  formerly  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Sales  Manager  of  the  Northeast  Preserving 
Works,  fruit  and  vegetable  canners  of  Northeast,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  Paul  E.  Kroehle 
Company,  food  brokers  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ALMANAC 

of  the  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

1938 


-  -  -  -  the  annual  compilation  of  pack  statistics, 
prices,  grade  descriptions,  label  requirements, 
food  laws  and  other  necessary  references  >  -  -  - 

was  mailed  to  all  subscribers  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
with  the  May  2nd  issue.  All  standing  orders  were  filled  at 
that  time. 

If  you  require  additional  copies  of  the  Almanac,  place  your 
order  promptly  for  demand  is  exceptionally  heavy. 

Many  canners  buy  extra  copies,  imprinted  with  their  com¬ 
pliments,  to  present  to  their  Buyers  and  Brokers .  A  20% 
discount  begins  with  orders  for  20  or  more  copies.  Im¬ 
printing  free  on  discount  orders  (limited  to  four  lines). 
Extra  copies  $1.00  each. 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


20  S.  Gay  Street 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Small  Order  Buying,  But  Quick  Shipments  Demanded — Aphids 
in  Plenty — ^What  the  Statistics  Show. 

The  market — Read  the  conditions  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  New  York  and  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
kets,  and  you  have  the  conditions  of  this  Baltimore 
sector.  It  is  a  buyer’s  market,  but  most  reports  from 
canners  say  that  they  are  not  cutting  prices  but  are 
holding,  in  most  cases,  for  more  money  than  usually 
quoted.  And  some  canners  are  selling  at  prices  above 
the  printed  quotations.  Buying  is  of  the  smallest 
possible  quantities,  but  invariably  the  buyers  always 
wants  rush  shipment.  There  is  just  something  needed 
here  to  put  life  into  buying,  because  a  market  is  never 
buoyant  when  prices  are  weak  or  falling.  In  most  cases 
stocks  in  distributors’  hands  are  only  just  those  they 
have  most  recently  bought.  They  decided  to  unload,  in 
fear  of  falling  prices ;  the  retailers  have  stripped  them 
clean,  and  they  stay  “unloaded”,  because  the  market 
continues  soft.  That  brings  it  right  up  to  the  canners 
themselves,  and  what  can  they  do  when  they  need 
money,  with  the  new  season  coming  on  ? 

With  pea  canning  time  just  about  here — here  in  some 
cases — all  interest  is  in  the  too  plentiful  appearance  of 
the  Pea  Aphids,  in  all  pea  growing  regions.  And  locally 
complaint  is  heard  of  lack  of  rain,  though  the  end  of  the 
week  found  some  relief  in  that  direction.  Seeding  and 
planting  of  canners’  crops  are  going  on  merrily,  with 
some  reporting  cuts  in  acreages  and  others  “about  the 
same  as  usual”.  You  have  the  Crop  Reports. 

You  have  the  new  Almanac  in  front  of  you,  and  we 
are  going  to  consider  some  statistics,  but  before  doing 
so  let’s  clear  up  the  mental  picture,  and  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  bunk  that  has  been  distributed  and  which  may  be 
bogging  you  down.  It  is  all  political,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  all  lacking  in  common  sense.  They  tell  you  that  this 
recession  is  due  to  fear — fear  as  to  what  may  happen 
at  Washington ;  fear  of  inflation,  etc.,  etc.  They  do  not 
tell  you  that  it  is  largely  due  to  taxation,  the  amount  of 
taxes  and  the  worry  and  work  to  keep  the  records. 
They  do  not  mention  that  because  it  is  their  bread  and 
meat;  the  thing  politicians  live  for  and  on.  And  no 
attempt  to  reduce,  to  alter,  to  change  methods  of  collec¬ 
tion  or  anything  else  can  get  to  first  base:  because 
some  of  their  henchmen  might  be  laid  off.  The  poli¬ 
tician  sits  on  the  back  of  industry  like  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  in  the  tales  of  Sinbad  the  sailor.  And  he  blames 
everything  else,  but  himself. 

Fear  is  as  foreign  to  the  American  man  as  the  North 
Pole.  You  can  warn  him  that  strong  drink,  for  in¬ 


stance,  will  undermine  and  ruin  his  health,  and  he  may 
listen  politely,  but  back  in  his  head  he  reasons:  true, 
and  Jack  and  Jim  ought  to  listen,  but  it  can  never  hit 
me.  Look  at  the  Crop  Reports,  and  note  that  cuts  in 
acreages  are  small,  if  you  weigh  them  against  what  the 
wise-acres  of  the  market  have  warned  them  against. 
Every  one  of  them  figures  that  he’ll  be  the  lucky  one, 
and  be  able  to  sell  his  packs  at  good  profits.  That  is  the 
American  spirit,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be, 
if  this  great  country  is  to  endure.  When  Baltimore  was 
burned  out  in  1904,  financial  ruination  faced  every  vic¬ 
tim,  with  mighty  few  exceptions.  Did  they  stop  in  fear, 
or  because  in  plunging  overboard  into  debt  they  would 
be  unbalancing  their  budgets?  Did  the  victims  of  the 
floods  in  recent  years  lay  down  in  the  mud,  because 
they  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  restore  themselves? 
Fear  of  phantoms!  If  there  has  been  one  single  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  has  stopped  because  he  was  afraid  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  he  does  not  belong  in  this  country 
and  his  loss  will  be  business’s  gain. 

There  was  real,  substantial  cause  back  of  the  slump, 
as  financiers  and  politicians  well  know,  but  will  not  let 
out ;  and  there  is  evidence  now  that  corrective  measures 
are  about  here.  Read  between  the  lines  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  reports,  especially  about  the  banks.  But  what 
we  wanted  to  lay  was  the  cowardly,  un-American 
charge  against  business  men  and  employers,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  attempt  to  do  business.  The  canners 
have  been  carrying  on,  and  they  will  carry  on  this 
season,  and  they  will  come  through. 

STATISTICS — ^We  just  read  some  interesting  fig¬ 
ures.  For  instance :  the  shipments  of  canned  corn  from 
September  1,  1936,  to  April  1,  1937,  totaled  12,827,212 
cases,  but  those  shipments  over  the  same  dates,  from 
September  1,  1937,  to  April  1,  1938,  amounted  to  16,- 
217,834  cases!  Here  is  an  increase  this  year  (during 
the  period  of  the  slump  to  date)  of  about  33  per  cent. 
Shipments,  mind  you,  not  orders  awaiting  shipment. 
And  yet  the  canned  corn  market  has  steadily  declined. 
Those  figures  show  an  average  shipment  of  better  than 
two  million  cases  per  month,  and  if  it  goes  on — and 
we  see  no  evidences  that  it  is  not  going  on — the  8,- 
882,957  cases  of  spots  reported  as  on  hand  April  1st, 
will  have  all  disappeared  before  active  corn  canning 
begins.  We  have  April,  May,  June  and  July  to  supply 
out  of  that  carryover,  remember.  In  ’35  and  ’36  they 
completely  ate  up  the  corn  packs,  and  all  other  packs 
down  to  the  bare  boards,  at  good  market  prices ;  and  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  it  is  eating  just  as 
regularly  and  as  heavily  now  as  during  those  years  of 
general  good  business. 

You  can  duplicate  this  condition  with  regard  to 
canned  peas,  almost  to  the  letter,  except  that  shipments 
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were  about  two  million  cases  heavier,  and  the  carry¬ 
over  April  1st  lighter. 

There  is  no  better  bank  collateral  in  business  than 
good  canned  foods  stocks,  of  the  staples  particularly. 
If  our  canners  had  had  access  to  the  financial  credit 
their  goods  and  their  business  warrant,  they  would 
have  locked  up  their  warehouses  and  told  the  raiding 
buyers,  chain  and  otherwise,  that  they  could  have  the 
goods  when  they  paid  the  prices  the  canners  asked. 
And  we  do  not  mean  that  the  canners  would  have  asked 
exorbitant  prices  because  they  know  that  the  goods 
must  be  kept  at  reasonable  prices  so  that  the  public  will 
not  be  driven  off.  But  it  is  a  moral  crime  when  any  pro¬ 
ducer  of  good  food  for  the  public  is  forced  to  take  less 
than  it  costs  to  produce  it.  If  your  little,  home-town 
banker  of  old  were  allowed  to  operate  as  he  ‘us-ter’, 
knowing  you  and  your  worth;  and  provided  of  course 
that  other  such  human  bankers  were  available  wher¬ 
ever  canning  was  pursued  as  a  business,  there  would 
not  have  been  the  present  debacle  in  business,  yours 
or  anyone  else’s.  Business  has  not  bogged  down  in  fear, 
and  you  know  it,  when  you  think  about  it. 

But  go  on  with  the  study  of  the  statistics,  for  they 
prove  most  reassuring.  If  the  industry  can  retain  and 
increase  the  great  popular  consumption  of  canned 
foods  now  its  very  own,  there  ought  never  again  be 
any  lean  years  for  canners.  Provided  the  clamy  hand 
of  the  great  financiers  can  be  removed,  as  shown  by 
Henry  Ford  and  Jesse  Jones. 

SOMETHING  TO  REMEMBER— “Millions  of  con¬ 
sumers,”  says  Consumers’  Guide  (U.  S.  D.  A.  publica¬ 
tion)  ,  “will  be  eating  millions  of  pounds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  this  year,  as  they  do  each  year.  They  will 
be  consuming  more  pounds  than  they  used  to.  In 
1935-1936  consumers  ate  twice  as  much  fresh  aspara¬ 
gus,  almost  three  times  as  many  fresh  peas,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  lettuce  and  carrots  as  they  did  in 
1919-20.  Citrus  fruit  consumption  per  capita  went  up 
from  21  pounds  a  year  in  1919-20  to  37  pounds  in 
1935-36,  and  non-citrous  fruits  from  174  to  183 
pounds.” 

And  we  predict :  when  the  1937  figures  come  in,  with 
frozen  foods,  the  above  figures  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Now  do  you  realize  why  “Better  Profits”  and 
we  have  been  saying  “pack  only  quality  goods  if  you 
expect  to  hold  your  market”?  You  have  been  given  the 
ability  to  think:  better  use  it. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correapondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Salmon  Cut  Only  Feature — Canners  Not  Forcing  Sales — Buyers 
Skeptical  About  Reports  On  Acreage  Cuts — Low  Prices  Quoted 
On  Tomatoes — Corn  Also — Peas  Still  A  “Buyer’s  Market” — 
The  Spinach  Scale — Lower  Grades  Of  Salmon  Down — Some 
Citrus  Canners  Want  Better  Prices — Apricots  Being  Shaded. 

New  York,  May  6,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Aside  from  an  unlooked-for 
cut  in  prices  for  pink  and  chum  salmon,  the  canned 
foods  market  was  without  important  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  week,  and  business  continued  largely 


along  routine  lines.  The  market  for  staple  vegetables 
was  soft  in  spots,  particularly  in  instances  where  offer¬ 
ings  of  slightly  off-grade  material  were  involved. 
Canners  in  general,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to 
force  sales  at  the  expense  of  prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  show  no  intention 
of  any  immediate  departure  from  their  hand-to-mouth 
buying  policy,  and  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  marketing  season  points  to  small-lot  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  cleanup  of  carryover  stocks  apparently 
destined  to  be  a  draggy  affair.  The  buying  trade  in 
general  is  still  inclined  to  discount  reports  of  canners 
indicating  sharply  curtailed  acreage  programs  for  the 
1938  packing  season,  and  it  will  probably  be  much  later 
in  the  season,  when  planting  is  actually  done,  before 
this  curtailment  plan  becomes  much  of  a  market  factor. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  was 
quoted  this  week  at  40  cents  for  Is,  60  cents  for  2s, 
921/2  cents  for  2V^s,  $1.05  for  3s,  and  $3.05  for  10s. 
Demand  was  principally  of  a  small-lot  nature,  although 
in  some  cases  it  was  reported  that  distributors  were 
coming  back  into  the  market  more  frequently,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  current  inventories  are  well  sold  up,  insofar 
as  distributors  are  concerned.  The  tomato  market  in 
the  midwest  was  slow,  with  quotations  unchanged  at 
previous  levels.  The  California  market  was  also  un¬ 
changed,  with  packers  planning  a  sharp  reduction  in 
production  for  the  1938  canning  season. 

CORN — While  the  market  for  standard  corn  is  gen¬ 
erally  quoted  at  62 cents,  reports  of  offerings  at  60 
cents  are  frequently  heard  in  the  market.  There  is  little 
buying  interest  at  either  price  level  at  the  moment, 
however.  Business  in  fancy  corn  is  also  slow,  although 
buyers  are  following  the  market  more  closely  and  are 
showing  an  inclination  to  pick  up  small  lots  at  attrac¬ 
tive  price  levels  in  cases  where  packers  shade  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  move  out  small  carryover  holdings. 

PEAS — Recently  reported  improvement  in  pea 
prices  in  the  midwest  has  failed  to  stir  much  interest 
in  the  trade  here,  and  with  southern  standards  still  to 
be  had  at  67  cents  and  up,  peas  are  still  regarded  as  a 
“buyers’  market”  on  most  sieves.  While  pack  plans 
for  1938  indicate  a  substantial  reduction  for  the  season, 
many  distributors  seem  to  feel  that  the  planned  cur¬ 
tailment  will  fall  short  of  meeting  the  actual  situation 
in  the  matter  of  stabilizing  the  market  position  for  this 
vegetable.  Northwestern  canners  are  reported  to  be 
planning  cuts  in  output. 

SPINACH — Relatively  high  prices  on  new  pack 
California  spinach  are  tending  to  divert  more  buying 
attention  to  other  sections  of  the  country.  As  against 
a  price  of  $1.30  on  California  2i/^s  under  featured 
brands,  southern  packers  are  offering  at  87l^  cents  for 
this  size,  with  packers  in  the  Ozarks  quoting  85  to  90 
cents.  Texas  spinach,  at  80  cents,  f.o.b  steamer,  has 
been  offered  in  the  local  market  and  is  meeting  with 
some  interest. 

SALMON — The  market  for  the  lower  grades  of 
Alaska  salmon  eased  off  this  week,  canners  apparently 
endeavoring  to  speed  up  distribution  by  placing  the 
market  on  a  footing  where  retail  buying  interest  can 
be  broadened.  Pinks  are  now  quoted  out  for  shipment 
from  Seattle  at  $1.05  per  dozen,  with  chums  down  to 
$1.00.  These  reductions  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise. 
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in  view  of  the  bullish  reports  on  the  new  packing  sea¬ 
son.  Labor  disturbances  incidental  to  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  CIO  and  AFL  unions  have  held  back 
the  preparations  for  the  1938  Alaska  packing  season  to 
the  point  where  a  number  of  packing  plants  are  not 
expected  to  be  in  position  to  operate  this  season.  Prices 
for  red  salmon  were  unchanged  during  the  week,  and 
not  all  of  the  canners  met  the  lower  price  basis  estab¬ 
lished  for  chums  and  pinks.  Apparently,  it  is  felt  that 
])acking  costs  will  be  high  this  year  and  that  holdings 
of  chums  and  pinks  may  show  inventory  appreciation 
as  the  season  progresses. 

ASPARAGUS — Sharp  production  curtailment  in 
California  has  improved  the  market  outlook,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  feel  that  the  coming  season  may  witness  a 
stabilization  in  the  market  if  prices  are  sufficiently  low 
to  make  for  good  consuming  demand.  Tentative  prices 
from  a  few  small  independent  packers  have  indicated 
prices  materially  under  last  year’s  levels. 

CANNED  CITRUS — There  has  been  a  good  move¬ 
ment  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  into  consumption,  low 
prices  on  the  current  season’s  pack  having  stimulated 
demand  considerably.  Florida  unsweetened  juice  is 
quoted  at  a  low  of  621/2  cents  for  2s,  with  sweetened  at 
65  cents,  with  fancy  sections  in  2s  at  921/0  cents.  In 
most  instances,  however,  packers  are  quoting  over 
these  levels.  No  price  changes  are  reported  on  Texas 
pack,  with  the  canning  season  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
area  at  an  end  for  this  crop. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Easiness  in  apricots  con¬ 
tinues  a  market  feature,  with  canners  freely  shading 
posted  prices  in  offerings  for  prompt  shipment.  Pears 
are  also  coming  in  for  concessions  as  canners  endeavor 
to  move  out  stocks.  The  demand  for  peaches  is  still 
dull,  buyers  apparently  being  determined  to  wait  out 
the  market  on  this  fruit.  Jobbers’  inventories  on  some 
lines  of  fruit  are  reported  considerably  below  normal, 
but  distributors  show  no  inclination  to  build  up  their 
stocks  while  the  price  outlook  remains  as  unsettled  as 
is  the  case  at  the  moment. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Summer  Dryness — ^The  Packs  and  the  Carry-Overs — Rumors 
and  Conditions  in  the  Tomato  Market — But  Few  Sellers  of 
Peas — 10’s  Corn  Scarce — Ozarks  Canning  Spinach — Asparagus 
Prices — Beans  Lower — Business. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  5,  1938. 

HE  WEATHER — Real  summerlike  conditions  have 
ruled  in  Chicago  during  the  past  several  days,  forc¬ 
ing  all  vegetation  forward  until  some  say  we  are 
about  a  month  ahead  of  normal. 

Some  concern  is  noted  from  various  districts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  over  the  dryness  that  prevails. 
While  the  sub-soil  moisture  is  reported  as  excellent,  the 
top  soil  is  very  dry,  making  for  exceedingly  poor  seed 
bed. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS — In  this  column,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  pointed  out  to  the  readers  certain  statistics 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  reduced  packing  this  season. 
A  comparison  might  not  be  out  of  line.  Note  the  follow¬ 
ing,  based  on  actual  cases : 

Cases 


1936 

1937 

Asparagus  . 

.  2,790,994 

2,703,966 

Green  Beans  . 

.  5,287,800 

7,075,748 

Wax  Beans  . 

924,517 

1,330,848 

Fresh  Lima  Beans . 

.  1,512,737 

1,449,040 

Beets  . 

.  2,093,708 

2,751,888 

Carrots  . 

870,986 

Corn  . 

.  14,622,450 

24,323,050 

Peas  . 

.  16,178,001 

23,376,056 

Pumpkin  and  Squash... 

.  1,767,847 

1,507,708 

Spinach  . 

.  3,318,730 

4,994,532 

Tomatoes  . 

.  21,017,559 

21,267,423 

Tomato  Juice  . 

.  13,104,809 

13,444,972 

Totals  . 

.  82,619,152 

105,096,217 

Figures  don’t  lie,  they 

say.  Here  is 

a  total  in  1937 

of  approximately  25%  more  than  the 

previous  year. 

Even  under  the  most  prosperous  conditions,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  maintain  proper  values. 

And  then  note  the  proportion  of  last  year’s  pack  of 
the  following  items  that  were  on  hand,  sold  but  un¬ 
shipped  and  unsold,  canner’s  stocks,  April  1st  of  this 
year: 

Corn  .  8,882,957 

Peas  .  7,077,430 

Tomatoes  .  4,824,583 

Green  Beans .  1,404,327 

Wax  Beans  .  181,215 

Beets  .  981,000 

Everyone  you  contact,  seems  to  think  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  stability  to  the  canned  food  market  is — a 
reduction  this  coming  season  (1938)  of  from  30  to 
35  per  cent. 

TOMATOES — Some  market  reviewers  say  there  is 
a  better  tone  to  spot  tomatoes  but — not  so  in  Chicago. 
The  best  posted  buyers  report  they  do  not  have  any 
difficulty  whatever  in  purchasing,  when  they  need  the 
goods  at — No.  2  standard,  65  cents;  No.  21/^  standard, 
90  cents ;  No.  10  standard,  $3.10,  delivered. 

The  quotation  that  one  sees  around  in  generally  on 
a  higher  level,  such  as — No.  2  standard,  621/2  to  65 
cents;  No.  2V2  standard,  85  to  90  cents;  No.  10 
standard,  $3.00  to  $3.25.  These  prices  f.  0.  b.  factory 
points. 

PEAS — It  looks  like  a  reduction  in  acreage  this  year 
in  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  of  but  15  per  cent.  It  should  be  easily  10  per 
cent  more. 

There  is  a  demand  for  No.  2  tin  standard  Early 
Junes  or  anything  around  a  671/2  to  70  cent  factory 
basis.  Sellers  are  few  and  far  between.  The  call  for 
better  grades,  such  as  extra  standards  and  fancies  is 
nil. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  crushed  white  is  quoted  at 
621/2  to  65  cents  factory,  with  movement  in  narrow 
lines. 
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Some  demand  has  been  noted  in  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  cream  style  yellow  crushed  at  70  to  721/^  cents 
factory.  Supplies  in  this  item  are  limited. 

No.  10  tins  of  all  grades  and  varieties  are  scarce 
and  as  one  broker  remarked — so  are  orders. 

BEETS — ^While  this  movement  has  been  heavy  from 
cannery  stocks,  the  distributor  stoutly  maintains  the 
only  way  he  is  able  to  get  action  is — by  selling  cheap 
and  meeting  some  of  the  cut  price  selling  that  has  been 
going  on  in  such  a  pronounced  manner.  Quotations  are 
unchanged. 

SPINACH — The  Ozarks  are  packing  now  and  a  little 
firmer  tone  is  noted  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Buying 
as  far  as  the  Chicago  section  is  concerned,  has  been 
quite  light.  The  average  prices  in  the  Ozarks  are — 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard,  60  cents;  No.  2i/^  tin  extra 
standard,  85  cents;  No.  10  tin  extra  standard,  $2.75, 
factory. 

ASPARAGUS — Considerable  talk  has  been  going 
around  the  market  but  orders  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  One  Illinois  canner  is  quoting — 8-oz.  cuts  and 
tips,  all  green,  85  cents;  No.  300  cuts  and  tips,  all 
green,  $1.15;  No.  2  cuts  and  tips,  all  green,  $1.85. 
One  or  two  California  canners,  taking  a  chance,  have 
named  basis  1936  opening  with  various  discounts  from 
5  per  cent  to  7^2  per  cent. 

THE  FRUIT  LINE — Nothing  new  to  report  in 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Pears,  Prune  Plums,  Berries,  etc. 
Little  or  no  trade  interest  has  been  manifested  during 
the  week  under  review. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  has  re¬ 
corded  further  declines  and  today  No.  2  good  standards 
(some  might  call  them  extra  standards)  cut  green 
beans  are  available  at  70  cents,  delivered,  with  No.  10 
tins  of  like  quality  at  $3.35  delivered. 

In  view  of  the  reported  planned  acreage,  the  green 
bean  canners  of  this  country  should  reduce  their  pack 
fully  25  to  30  per  cent  or,  as  one  buyer  remarked  this 
morning,  “We  will  have  50  cent  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  again  and  not  in  the  very  far  distant 
future.” 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  second  district  of  New  York,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  upheld  its 
Cease  and  Desist  order  against  the  Biddle  Company. 
The  general  thought  is  that  this  decision  maintains  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  as  the 
constitutionality  of  that  act  was  the  real  issue  in  the 
Biddle  petition. 

BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU  MEETING— Mr. 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  vice-president.  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  delivered  the  most  constructive  speech  that’s  been 
heard  in  Chicago  in  many  months.  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that  they  have  brought  on  many  of  their 
troubles  themselves  because  they  have  lost  their  old 
time  religion  and  with  it  their  leadership.  Further  on 
in  his  remarks,  Mr.  Nelson  said — 

“Business  men  lost  faith  in  themselves.  If  they 
can’t  recover  faith  in  themselves  under  Roosevelt, 
they’re  not  going  to  improve  the  situation  by  call¬ 
ing  Roosevelt  a  Communist  and  a  dictator.  With 
all  his  mistakes,  the  President  has  saved  both 
capitalism  and  Democracy  in  America.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Usual  Seasonal  Slowness  Far  Surpassed — Short  Spinach  Pack 
of  Fine  Quality — Asparagus  Restricted — Freestone  Peaches 
Unrestricted — Will  Reduce  Apricot  Pack — Salmon  Reduction — 
New  Pea  Prices — Labor  Rates  Same  As  Last  Year. 

San  Francisco,  May  5,  1938. 

HE  MARKET — The  market  continues  painfully 
quiet,  except  for  a  few  items  in  limited  supply 
offered  under  advertised  brands.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  some  items  on  the  list  to  move  slowly  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  it  is  almost  unprecedented  for  the 
inactivity  to  be  so  general.  Canners  have  plenty  of 
work  on  hand,  however,  making  ready  for  the  new 
season,  with  wages  and  working  conditions  command¬ 
ing  immediate  attention,  along  with  prices  to  growers. 

PACKS — Good  weather  conditions  have  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  spinach  packing  season,  now 
practically  at  an  end,  and  the  pack  may  prove  a  little 
heavier  than  seemed  likely  ten  days  ago.  However, 
no  one  seems  to  feel  that  it  will  reach  the  million  case 
mark  which,  of  course,  is  a  very  small  pack  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  pack  seems  to  have  run  to  good  quality, 
there  having  been  little  yellowing  of  the  crop  in  the 
field.  Before  this  can  appear  in  print  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  will  doubtless  have  sold  its  entire 
output.  The  trade  was  advised  that  it  would  have  less 
to  offer  than  a  year  ago  and  early  business  rolled  in 
freely.  Other  packers  featuring  advertised  brands  re¬ 
port  a  closely  sold-up  condition. 

The  packing  of  asparagus  is  moving  along  smoothly 
but  no  opening  prices  have  as  yet  been  announced. 
Since  the  announcement  of  a  prorate  agreement  and 
the  limiting  of  the  pack  to  1,800,000  cases,  grading 
regulations  along  the  line  of  those  in  effect  last  year 
have  been  placed  in  effect.  Prices  to  growers  have  not 
been  definitely  settled  upon  however,  with  some 
canners  refusing  to  pay  more  than  2%  cents  a  pound 
for  white  asparagus,  while  others  are  said  to  be  offer¬ 
ing  3  cents.  Some  who  have  rather  heavy  holdings  of 
last  season’s  pack  are  planning  to  pack  sparingly  this 
season. 

FRUITS — The  market  situation  of  canned  fruits  is 
largely  without  change,  although  a  little  improvement 
is  noted  on  peaches  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  sales 
drive  now  under  way.  Freestone  peaches,  on  which 
there  is  no  control  price,  are  getting  more  than  their 
usual  share  of  attention  and  a  close  cleanup  on  these 
seems  in  prospect.  A  definite  reduction  in  the  pack  of 
apricots  for  1938,  compared  with  last  year,  is  in  sight. 
The  crop  will  prove  lighter  but  growers  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  called  upon  to  dry  more  of  their  fruit.  The 
cling  peach  crop  promises  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  canners  are  a  unit  in  declaring  that  growers 
must  accept  much  lower  prices.  From  the  Pacific 
Northwest  come  opening  prices  on  some  items  in  the 
berry  list,  these  showing  a  marked  falling  off  from 
last  year’s  quotations. 
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SALMON — A  revision  of  salmon  prices  came  with 
the  opening  of  May,  with  the  maximum  quotations 
scaled  down  to  meet  competitive  conditions.  Alaska 
reds  remain  unchanged,  but  top  prices  on  pinks  have 
been  lowered  from  $1.15  to  $1.05  and  those  on  chums 
from  $1.05  to  $1.00.  Revised  prices  on  tuna  are  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  week. 

PEAS — Some  tentative  opening  prices  on  Pacific 
Coast  new  pack  peas  have  made  an  appearance,  these 
differing  but  little  from  those  of  a  year  ago.  Standard 
field  run  peas  are  quoted  at  871/^  cents  for  No.  2s,  with 
extra  standards  at  97l^  cents.  Three-sieve  extra  stand¬ 
ards  are  listed  at  $1.02^2  and  4-sieve  at  $1.00.  In 
No.  10s,  field  run  standards  are  quoted  at  $4.25,  extra 
standards  at  $4.50,  4-sieve  extra  standards  at  $4.75, 
and  3-sieve  extra  standards  at  $5.00. 

LABOR — Canning  operators  in  northern  and  cen¬ 
tral  California  and  cannery  workers  unions  have  con¬ 
cluded  a  working  agreement  effective  May  1  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  February  15,  1939.  Canners  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  negotiations  by  the  California  Processors 
and  Growers’  Association.  Wage  scales  are  the  same 
as  those  in  effect  during  1937.  Cannery  operators  in 
certain  rural  districts  asked  for  a  5-cent  an  hour  lower 
basic  wage  rate,  but  the  proposal  was  turned  down  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  metropolitan  wage 
structures  and  cause  confusion.  The  pact  calls  for  a 
60-hour  week,  no  Sunday  work  except  on  a  couple  of 
items,  and  seniority. 

Salmon  packers  and  fishery  and  cannery  workers 
on  the  Columbia  River  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
prices  of  salmon  and  wages  for  workers  in  the  1938 
season.  Prices  for  fish  remain  the  same  and  no  change 
is  made  in  wage  minimums.  Slight  increases  were 
made  in  overtime  wage  rates.  The  Alaskan  cannery 
wage  and  working  condition  questions,  considered 
settled  some  time  ago,  continue  to  flare  up  and  vessels 
are  still  tied  up  at  Coast  ports.  The  issue  now  at  ques¬ 
tion  is  largely  one  of  jurisdiction  and  the  rival  unions 
have  finally  agreed  to  a  consent  election.  Twelve 
canneries  in  the  San  Pedro  harbor  district  of  southern 
California  are  closed  because  of  a  strike  of  the  United 
Fishermen’s  Union  of  the  Pacific. 

FISCAL — The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  covering  the  fiscal  year 
ending  February  28,  made  its  appearance  during  the 
week.  Net  earnings  amounted  to  $2,901,702.64,  after 
all  charges,  and  after  dividends  on  the  outstanding 
preferred  stock,  there  remained  $2,772,592.64  applic¬ 
able  to  the  common  stock,  or  $2.87  a  share.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  $5.07  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
President  Leonard  E.  Wood,  in  his  report,  said  that 
due  primarily  to  increases  in  labor  costs,  heavier  tax 
burdens  and  higher  prices  paid  for  raw  materials,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  recover  in  the  selling  prices 
all  of  the  costs  entering  into  certain  products.  Inven¬ 
tory  of  merchandise  and  materials  totaled  $26,261,274, 
compared  with  $22,902,620  on  February  28,  1937.  Sales 
for  the  year  totaled  $61,175,583,  against  $61,750,118. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  called  the  entire  issue  of 
$7,500,000  of  5  per  cent  debentures  maturing  July  1, 
1940  and  has  arranged  to  place  with  an  institutional 
investor  $6,000,000  non-convertible  debentures  at  an 


interest  rate  of  2%  per  cent.  At  a  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  held  in  April  Henry  D.  Nichols  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Seem  To  Be  Working  This  Way — None  To  Can — Closed 
Season  Next  Month — Market  Slow — Oyster  Prices — 
Canning  Some  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  5,  1938. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  showed  up  on  the  Alabama  coast 
last  week  in  the  Gulf  and  although  they  were  of 
good  size,  yet  they  were  mighty  scattered. 

The  indications  are  that  shrimp  are  working  this 
way  and  we  should  be  getting  our  share  of  those  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Gulf  by  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Apalachicola,  Florida,  reported  mighty  light  shrimp 
production  there,  as  also  Mississippi.  Louisiana  had  the 
heaviest  catches,  but  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  local 
demand  for  raw  shrimp  and  a  few  headless  shrimp 
orders  shipped  out  of  the  state.  There  were  not  any 
to  can. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes  into 
effect  in  this  section  next  month  and  no  shrimp  caught 
in  the  waters  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
will  be  allowed  to  be  canned. 

Shrimp  in  limited  quantities  and  under  certain 
restrictions  are  allowed  to  be  caught  for  the  raw  head¬ 
less  shrimp  market. 

The  law  stops  all  trawling  for  shrimp  in  the  bays, 
lakes,  bayous  and  rivers  of  the  states  in  this  section 
and  three  miles  from  the  mainland  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  over  which  the  states  also  have  jurisdiction. 

This  being  the  case,  shrimping  for  commercial  pur¬ 
pose  can  only  be  done  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  beyond  the 
three  miles  that  the  states  have  jurisdiction. 

It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  small  crafts  to 
venture  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  because  it  gets  very 
rough  at  times,  and  for  this  reason  the  shrimp  fishing 
in  the  Gulf  is  done  by  the  larger  boats  who  go  out  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  Gulf  calm,  and  they 
run  back  into  harbor  at  the  first  indication  of  any 
disturbance. 

Then  too,  the  sharks  are  so  bad  in  the  Gulf  at  times 
that  the  fishermen  cannot  fish,  because  they  tear  up  the 
trawls  (nets)  in  trying  to  eat  the  shrimp  out  of  the 
trawls.  Therefore  fishing  in  the  Gulf  is  by  far  much 
more  of  a  gamble  than  fishing  in  the  bays,  lakes  or 
bayous. 
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The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  is  slow  and  not  much 
movement  of  them  is  expected  until  the  Fall.  The  price 
of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.50  for  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  months  with  the  “R”  having 
passed,  the  oyster  season  is  over  and  no  canning  is 
going  on.  The  oysters  too  are  getting  pretty  milky. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  started  in 
this  section  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  it  should 
get  well  under  way. 

The  frost  of  a  month  ago  did  some  damage  to  crops, 
but  they  revived  fairly  well  since  the  warm  weather  set 
in.  It  is  very  dry  in  this  section  at  present  and  we  need 
some  rain. 

There  are  reports  of  low  prices  on  canned  beans,  but 
established  brands  are  being  quoted  at  721/2  cents  to 
75  cents  for  No.  2  stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

NOTICE  OF  PEA  FIELD  MEETING 

HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  cordially  in¬ 
vites  pea  canners,  growers,  and  others  interested 
in  pea  production  to  attend  a  field  meeting  at  1 :30 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  18,  at  the  Ridgely  Sub-Station, 
Ridgely,  Maryland. 

Plot  work  to  be  seen  this  year  includes : 

1.  Tests  of  seven  varieties  of  sweets  and  five  strains 
of  Alaskas. 

2.  Preliminary  trials  of  ten  varieties  and  strains  of 
sweets  and  four  strains  of  Alaskas. 

3.  Spraying  plots  to  determine  the  advisability  of 
spraying  each  year  for  the  control  of  the  pea 
aphis. 

4.  Demonstrations  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of 
different  spray  and  dust  materials. 

5.  Fertilizer  placement  test,  comparing  different 
band  placements  with  drilled  applications. 

6.  The  influence  of  cyanamid  on  the  breaking  down 
of  coarse  organic  material. 

7.  The  effects  of  cyanamid  on  the  growth  of  peas  on 
root  rot  plots. 

8.  The  influence  of  different  intervals  between 
fertilizer  application  and  planting. 

In  all,  there  are  from  175  to  200  plots  of  peas  at  the 
Sub-Station. 

Aphis  infestation  is  unusually  heavy  this  year,  and 
the  spraying  and  dusting  work  should  be  showing  up 
to  maximum  advantage  by  the  18th. 

There  will  be  no  speaking — just  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  various  plots,  which  you  may  observe  for  your¬ 
self.  Later,  the  yield  results  will  be  available  to  every¬ 
one  desiring  them. 

H.  A.  HUNTER, 

Canning  Crops  Specialist. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  will  deliver  addresses  at 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  session. 

“The  wholesale  grocers  and  food  brokers  of  Dallas 
and  the  Texas  manufacturers  have  gotten  together  in 
the  traditional  spirit  of  Texas  cordiality  and  hospital¬ 
ity  and  have  provided  elaborate  entertainment  for  all 
convention  visitors,  including  a  dinner  dance  and  floor 
show  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  11,  and  a  luncheon 
and  style  show  for  the  ladies  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 

“In  the  addresses  and  reports  of  the  president  and 
other  association  officers  and  in  the  convention  dis¬ 
cussions  will  be  featured  the  enforcement  progress  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  operation  of  the  Tyd- 
ings-Miller  Act,  and  plans  and  procedures  for  futher- 
ing  the  enactment  of  the  national  chain  store  tax  bill. 

“Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  May  11,  will  be  executive  for  wholesale  grocers 
only.  The  topic  for  open  forum  discussion  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  session  will  be  ‘Association  Objec¬ 
tives’;  the  open  forum  for  Wednesday  afternoon, 
‘Plans  and  Procedures’.  As  a  result  of  the  discussions 
and  actions  taken  at  the  executive  meetings,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  good  old  Association  ship  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled  and  stream-lined  for  a  speedy  and 
more  effective  voyage, -amid  the  troublous  waters  of 
the  present,  to  ports  of  still  greater  achievements  than 
those  of  the  past.” 

Other  speakers,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  will  in¬ 
clude  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  president  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association;  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America;  James 
J.  Reilley,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association,  and  P.  M.  Brinker  of  Dallas,  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

CAUTION  ON  LABELS 

ATIONAL-AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GRO¬ 
CERS’  ASSOCIATION  has  addressed  a  cau¬ 
tioning  memorandum  to  its  members  which 
might  well  be  heeded  by  canners  and  manufacturers 
of  food  products  generally. 

The  Association  points  out  that  proposed  Federal 
legislation  may  make  necessary  some  changes  in  label¬ 
ing  for  food  products,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of 
a  close  check  on  label  stocks  to  prevent  losses  which 
might  be  incurred  should  revision  in  labeling  practice 
become  mandatory. 

The  jobbers’  organization  points  out  that  while  12 
months’  grace  may  be  looked  for  in  legislative  regu¬ 
lations  of  labeling  procedure,  it  has  been  common  trade 
practice  in  the  past  to  carry  label  stocks  that  would 
meet  with  requirements  for  much  longer  periods. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  view  of  label  changes  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  industry’s  descriptive  labeling  plan, 
many  canners  and  distributors  are  now  working  on 
new  label  requirements  to  fill  their  needs  during  the 
current  and  coming  season.  The  warning  of  the  whole¬ 
salers’  association,  therefore,  is  a  most  timely  one. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

. 

8.06 

8.16 

.  . 

2.06 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

.  . 

2^6 

Oi 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

Green  Tips,  36/60,  2s .  2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s .  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  8.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


2.60 

1.80 

8.26 

1.16 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

6.00 

.6714 

3.26  3 

.621/2 

3.00 

1.00 


00 


.96 


.86 

3.60 


.60 

2.70 


.85 

4.25 

.70 

3.35 

1.45 


.90 

4.75 

.75 


1.20 

5.00 

.90 


.621/4  .65 
3.00  3.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60  . 

No.  10  . 

. 

_ 

. 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.30  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.32%  . 

i.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

1.00  . 

.92%  i.oi) 

No.  10  . 

5.76  _ 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

.80  _ 

.90 

.96 

K7^  - 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.76  _ 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.26  _ 

8.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

.70  . 

.60 

.66 

No.  2%  . 

.90  . 

.66 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.25  . 

2.75 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.66 

No.  2%  . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  .  . 

2.40 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.76  . 

No.  2% 


.85 

1.10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .75 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .67% 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 72% 

No.  10  .  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 70 

CORN — Creamstyle 


.96 

.90 

.80 

".’76 

Too 

".80 

'“76 


.80 

6.26 

.80 


1.00 

5.75 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

.82%  1.10 

. 80 

.85 

4.25 

.70 

.95 

5.00 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.75 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 75 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 62% 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

3.76 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

. 70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

1.90 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  10  .  3.00 


.86 

4.60 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.75 

2.’50 


SAUER  KRAUT 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


— 

— 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.16 

1.60 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.06 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15  . 

.85 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.60 

6.76 

••••••• 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.95  . 

.76 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

••••••• 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.25 

••••••• 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  . 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

••••••• 

••••••• 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.80  . 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  63 . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.25 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . 

1.20 

1.60 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.85  1.10 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

******* 

’***"* 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.86  1.06 

.86 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

4.76  . 

4.76 

6.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

lTo 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.90  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.72%  . 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.60  . 

4.00 

4.60 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.70  .70 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.90  . 

3.66 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.67%  . 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.00 

4.60 

7n 

90 

OR 

Soaked,  28 . 

.42  .60 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

lOs  . 

2.15  2.75 

3.60 

. 

67%  .70 

_ _ 

10s  . 

2.70  3.60 

.60 

.70 


.70 

.76 


.60 

.76 


.70 

.86 


2.26  2.60 


"  . 

.96 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3  30 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.95 

.80 

.80 

.96 

No.  3  . . 

. 

. 

C.4RROTS 

No.  10  . . . 

2.65 

3.00 

2.76 

2.85 

Ti6 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

SPINACH 

No.  in 

.  3.60 

4.26 

No.  2  . 

.72% 

.£6 

-70 

1.07% 

Std.  Diced,  No.  9.  . 

. 66 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.66 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.96 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.25 

2.50 

3.00 

3.26 

4.25 

SUCCOTASH 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dir.  Limss. 

.80 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 60 

1.10 

1.30 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. 

. 

. 

•.■•III 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

l.io 

1.16 

1.26 

Triple,  No.  2 . . 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

SWEET  POTATOES 

. 70 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 82% 

.87% 

No.  3  . 

_ 

rttiiii 

No.  10  . 

....  2.70 

ioo 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

. 76 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

. 97%  1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  8  . . . 

. . 

“-■-m 

. 

. 

No.  10  . 

....  3.26 

8.60 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

1.00 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . 

. 

1.26 

1.36 

1.32% 

1.87% 

No.  8  . 

.. 

_ _ 

---trti 

fini 

No.  10  . 

. 

T-T---- 

4.16 

4.26 

Ehc.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.46 

.60 

No.  2' . 

..  .70 

.76 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

..  1.06 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

No.  3  . 

. , 

No.  10  . 

..  3.36 

3.60 

3.40 

3.60 

2.76 

2.86 

With 

puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

....  .40 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . . 

. 60 

.70 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.72% 

No.  2%  . . 

. 92%  1.00 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

No.  3  . . . 

....  1.06 

1.16 

No.  10  . . 

....  3.07% 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.... 

. 42% 

.36 

.40 

No.  10  . 

....  3.26 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

. 40 

No.  10  . 

....  3.06 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

. 40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

No.  2  . . 

. 66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . . 

....  2.60 

3.00 

8.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

. 76 

. 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2%  . 

....  1.05 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

....  3.60 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack 

....  2.60 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

....  2.76 

3.16 

8.00 

8.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

. 66 

.70 

No.  10  . . . 

2.90 

8.25 

No.  2  Std . 

. 52% 

....... 

No.  10  . 

....  2.76 

. 

_ 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

..  . 

1.76 

1.86 

No.  2%,  Std . 

. 

1.36 

1.45 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10,  water . „.... 

No.  2,  Preserved _ ..... 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  . 

Std..  No.  2>4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Ekistern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.60 

8.60 

2.66 

8.76 

•  •  ....... 

1.20 

1.60 

— 

—  - 

ATi 

iTtS 

1.66 

6.26 

1.86 

7.00 

. . . 

- - 

1.26  1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

6.16  . 

6.60 

6.00 

TtttlH 

... 

8.00 

8.26 

2.86 

3.10 

2.70 

2.70 

1.66 

1.70 

7.26 

8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.60 

7.26 

2.10 

7.60 

6.60 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.65 

2.66 

9.00 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 


.70 

1.26 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%, 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Std.,  No.  2^4 . . 

No.  10,  Water . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


Florida  Texas 

.47% . 


.92% 

1.00 

2.80 

2.90 

.44 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

.54 

.65 

.48 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.76 

.62% 

.66 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

1.35  1.35 


1.85  1.90 

1.70  . 


6.25 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2V2 . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


California 


1.00  1.05 

2.75  8.10 


.62%  .65 

.75  .80 

2.12%  2.82% 


Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

.  6.60 

—  3.26 

.  1.96 

OYSTERS 

.  1.00 

1.90 

10  oz . 

—  2.60 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 


6.60 

3.26 

8.00  _ 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.06 

.96  . 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.26 

2.10 

1.90  . 

1.60  1.76 

2.20 

2.00  . 

1.90 

1.90 

1.70 

1.76 

1.66 

1.66 

3.86 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.45 

. 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.36 

6.80 

6.25 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.50 

1.86 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.65 

2.75 

5.60 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.......... 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  3.36  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.60  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . 

%s  . 


2.86  2.60 
1.65  1.70 

2.20  _ 


1.00  1.06 

.86  _ 

8.60  _ 

2.26  _ 

.96  1.00 

1.80  2.20 


Southern 
1.30  1.86 

1.35  1.40 

1.45  1.60 


1.66  1.70 

8.26  8.40 


_  6.70 

10.60  11.46 
6.76  6.80 

3.90  4.16 

9.60  10.66 
6.26  6.76 

8.66  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS: — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
ing  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  ParkRow,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plan*^j  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Sims  Type  BH  54x144"  Water  Heater,  storage 
capacity  1,428  gallons,  heating  capacity  1,140  GPH,  raising 
temperature  from  50“  to  180“  with  steam  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  Equipment  is  located  at  our  Appleton  plant.  Fuhreman 
Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  in  A-1  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2305  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Scott  large  Snippers,  2  Monitor  Bean 
Cutters,  1  Monitor  Bean  Blancher  and  Speeder,  1  Monitor  No.  5 
Bean  Grader,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  No.  2  Pre-grader,  1  Berlin  Split 
Load  Regrader,  1  Sprague-Sells  Clover  Leaf  Pea  Grader,  2 
Berlin-Chapman  Rotary  Washers,  2  large  No.  6  Green  Pea 
Cleaners.  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 
gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  Pulley  Drive; 
Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Sprague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  used  Indiana  Duplex  Pulper  or  Chili  Sauce 
Machine.  Advise  us  of  condition  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2302 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Pood  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


K 

SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE 

LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GENTLE, POSITIVE 

COCOAS 


-NO  STRAGGLING 


^  Filling  space  at  the  inlet  end 
makes  this  a  filling  unit  too.  Fur¬ 
nished  either  3  or  5  way.  Without 
straggling  you  get  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  and  no  over  cooking.  Chain 
and  bottom  easily  cleansed.  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 


FIVE  WAY 
EXHAUST  BOX 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

i 
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CANNERS’ 

RUBBER  APRONS 
RUBBER  GLOVES 
RUBBER  BOOTS 
OILED  APRONS 

Exceptional  qualities  and  decided¬ 
ly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  industry. 
Please  have  us  send  1938  samples 
and  prices. 

Home  of  the  Amber  Translucent  Gloves. 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 

YORK  ST.  east  of  Front,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Branches:  St.  Louis  ^  San  Francisco  ir  Los  Angeles  -k  Seattle 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


SALESMANSHIP 

Salesman  (beginning  to  unroll  his  samples) :  I’d  like 
to  show  you — 

Merchant  (emphatically) :  No,  no,  I’m  not  interested. 

Salesman  (eagerly) :  But  won’t  you  take  even  a  little 
peek? 

Merchant:  No,  take  them  and  get  out. 

Salesman  (wistfully) :  Well  would  you  mind  if  I 
looked  at  them  myself?  I  think  they  are  so  nice. 

SO  THERE! 

A  lady  was  riding  on  the  train  with  her  son.  The 
conductor  came  by  and  she  said,  “A  fare  for  me  and 
a  half  fare  for  the  boy.” 

The  conductor  looked  at  the  boy  and  said,  “Lady, 
that  boy’s  got  long  pants  on.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  lady,  “a  full  fare  for  the 
boy,  and  a  half  fare  for  me.” 

The  bright  young  pupil  looked  long  and  thoughtfully 
at  the  second  examination  question,  which  read :  “State 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  out  of  the  United 
States  in  any  given  year.”  Then  his  brow  cleared  and 
he  wrote:  “1492 — none.” 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


9 


e 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CO. 


Herman  Eamse .  Presi^. 

E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  I S^5-/SP^6 


STRANGE 

Lady  Tourist:  Guide  do  you  live  here? 

Guide:  No. 

Lady:  Are  you  married? 

Guide:  No. 

Lady:  Do  you  have  a  brother? 

Guide:  No,  but  my  sister  has. 

LITTLE  LUCY 

Little  Lucy  had  just  returned  from  the  children’s 
party  and  had  been  called  into  the  living  room  to  be 
exhibited  before  the  tea  guests. 

“Tell  the  ladies  what  mama’s  little  darling  did  at 
the  party,”  urged  the  proud  mother. 

“I  frowed  up,”  said  little  Lucy. 

Customer:  This  coat  is  not  a  very  good  fit,  sir. 

Tailor:  Veil,  vot  do  you  expect  for  five  dollars — an 
attack  of  epilepsy? 

TEACHER,  TEACHER 

Traffic  Cop:  Don’t  you  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
hold  up  my  hand? 

Old  Lady:  I  ought  to;  I  was  a  school  teacher  for 
thirty-five  years. 

“Can  you  drive  with  one  arm?” 

“You  bet.” 

“Okay,  have  an  apple.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

APRONS,  BOOTS,  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  O. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS,  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


COHN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  M^hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fot^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

«  V  “**J5senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


.rx/aio  oaiem,  W.  j, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  MMhinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,’ Ill. 
Haiwen  Chnnlng  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  M^inery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FORMULAS 


Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Haimen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTXJRERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit-^an  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steei  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANN I NC  TRADE 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  with 
out  crushing. 


Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver' 
ed  in  empty  can. 


#  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 


0  Compression  adjustment. 


%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

JV  MAIN  OFFICE  -  ^ 

^S|;BALTIM0R^ 


y*  0NIS070. 


TRAVEL 

WITH 

EXPERIENCE! 


Those  who  fly  like  to  know  their  pilot's  record,  'k  You  who 


Each  CANNING  SEASON 
it's  own  ADVENTURE 


plant  •  and  harvest  •  and  PACK  ,•  should  scan  the  record  of 


EXPERIENCE  of  your  Can  Supply  and  its  accompanying  Service 


features,  EXPERIENCE  in  WHAT  to  do  and  WHEN  to  do  it. 


puts  Cans  on  your  platform  ahead  of  crops  •  puts  Service  at 
your  instant  call,  ic  ''NATIONAL"  has  that  EXPERIENCE  •  a 
Service  build-up  over  28  Seasons. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

•  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  1 10  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

New  Yoik  City  •  Baltimcre  •  Maspelh,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohio 


